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RANDMAMA ETTINGHAUSEN was in the big chair by the 
window overlooking the sunny strip of garden, her basket of 
sewing by her side. Opposite her sat Fanny, her granddaughter, occu- 
pied in shredding beans into a blue china bowl. Grandmama chatted 
away as she sewed, in the cheery fashion that was her wont, bursting 
every now and again into snatches of old-fashioned song—this last 
perhaps to cover the silences, for Fanny was unresponsive to-day. 
Indeed, an acute observer might have detected a forcing of the note 
in the old lady’s cheerfulness ; and the same observer, peeping over 
her granddaughter’s shoulder, would have seen something resembling 
teardrops fall among the shredded beans into the bowl on her knees. 
At length there came a pause in the flow of grandmama’s prattle, 
and into it broke suddenly a sound like a checked sob. The old 
lady dropped her work, and gazed over her spectacles at the drooping 
figure opposite. ‘‘Come here, Fanny,” she said, tenderly imperative. 
The girl rose and knelt beside her grandmother, hiding her face in 
the folds of the latter’ss gown. For a few moments pattings and 
smoothings supplied the place of verbal consolation. Then the old 
lady spoke, very quietly, continuing the stroking. 

“This is what must be. Fanny has a loving heart, and parting is 
sorrow. But it is well for you to go, my child. I have done what I 
can through the years, that my dear daughter’s little girl should not 
feel too heavily the loss of father and mother. But there are things 
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I have left undone—the observances of our sacred religion ; I have 
grown sadly lax since your grandfather’s time, God rest his dear soul ! 
It was his pious spirit that breathed into them the breath of life, 
and when he died they seemed to die too. What did I want with 
the forms that were dead to me? But it is proper you should learn 
to be a good little Jewess. The other grandmama will tell you all I 
should have remembered.” Here tearful murmurings expressed 
Fanny’s want of desire for further spiritual equipment. Unheeding 
the interruption, the old lady proceeded, but with something of hesi- 
tancy. ‘‘ And there are other reasons. Here in this old-world country 
corner who comes to see us, and whom do we go to see? The 
doctor and his wife, the curate who asks you to write your name in 
Hebrew for his sister’s birthday book ; none of our own people. 
And you have grown to an age when the future must be thought of. 
Now in London, at Grandmama Langenbach’s, there will be opportu- 
nities, and she is one who will know how to use them. Who 
knows? in a year or two they may be sending for me to come and 
see my little Fanny stand beneath the canopy, a fair young bride, 
beside a bridegroom who adores her, and who can give her many 
things?” Fanny had before this abandoned the recumbent attitude. 
Now she sprang from her seat, and stood facing her grandmother, 
indignant, reproachful. “Is it for that you are sending me away from 
you? ‘To be sent about on approval for the inspection of possible 
husbands—to fall in love to order? Granny, I thought you had 
known me better !” 

Grandmama gazed tenderly at the little quivering image of insulted 
maidenhood. She put out an arm, and drew her down again to her 
former posture. 

“TI spoke like a silly, indiscreet old woman who belongs to a 
world that is past and gone. In London blows, as here, the English 
air, freedom-laden. Doubtless now, even among the strict of our 
people, they are opening windows and doors to admit it. But in my 
time it was different, though in my own heart I thought even then 
about those things as you do, my child. I shall never forget,” pur- 
sued the old lady, with a reminiscent chuckle, “ what were my feelings 
when I gathered that the gentleman said to be coming to pay a 
business visit to my father was really a bridegroom intended for me. 
I went to bed, feigning illness, for the two days he stayed in our 
house. Not till he had driven away with bag and baggage did I 
dress myself and come downstairs ; and then, ah, dear Heaven, 
the scoldings I got! I thought neither father nor mother would ever 
smile on me again.” 
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“ And was that the last you heard of the gentleman?” asked 
Fanny, in a tone suggestive of pity for the eluded one. 

Grandmama looked down, and trifled with the sewing in her lap. 
She had meant that her recital should be considered at anend. But 
Fanny’s eyes with the question in them were fastened on her face. 

“Well, no.” She hesitated, with an embarrassed laugh. “I don’t 
know exactly how it came about afterwards ; but you see—well—it 
was your grandfather, Fanny.” The girl gave a start, her face flushed. 

“ Grandmama,” she murmured, “I always understood that it was 
a love affair between you and grandpapa.” 

“ And so it was, my Fanny, so it was. Love from the beginning 
until death.” And this time there was that in the old lady’s look and 
tone that checked further discussion. 


Grandmama Langenbach lived in a square in Bloomsbury, in a 
great house with a back staircase and a Georgian savour for anyone 
endowed with a fine historic fair. It would need perhaps to have 
been an exceptionally fine one ; for the mistress of the house, whose 
mode of thought in most directions suggested her connection with a 
remote period of history, the Babylonian captivity for example, was 
only too much up-to-date in the matter of the fashions, and had re- 
furnished late in life, with expensive ugliness, from a house in Totten- 
ham Court Road. Lying back among the cushions of her stately 
barouche, she further exemplified in her own person these opposing 
conditions, for, under the Paris bonnet which crowned her large 
brown, impassive face, was the smooth wig she had assumed since 
the time when, an eighteen-years-old bride, her head had been shaved 
in accordance with a custom of her race. Her father had been a sort 
of rabbi in a remote Continental town, and she had been bred in a 
system of complicated religious observance, which she imposed 
relentlessly on her own household. To the unwary it was full of pit- 
falls, and Fanny, the new arrival, found it all the more trying when 
she discovered that for her grandmother it held no grain of spiritual 
leaven. The latter adhered to it for the same reason that a snail 
adheres to its shell. Her attitude towards Christian society illustrated 
another aspect of snaildom. To her they were as Hittites and 
Jebuzites. They concerned her not ; she was shy of them, while at 
the same time she despised them, grudging almost a cup of tea when 
chance brought a stray one as visitor to her drawing-room. Fanny was 
introduced to her grandmother’s state of mind in this matter about a 
week after her arrival, when she showed the latter an invitation she had 
received from some country friends now living in London. 
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Mrs. Langenbach shrugged her shoulders. 

“T suppose you can go if you want to ; but understand, I do not 
approve of Christian visiting. What do we want with them? They 
come among us to pry and sneer and get out of us what they can 
And then, for young girls, it is playing with edged tools—at best a 
waste of time.” 

“ A waste of time?” repeated Fanny, wondering. The other 
grandmother had rather kotowed to the Gentile than otherwise. Re- 
cognising her race’s limitations, her unconscious leaning was towards 
amalgamation. Here was an echo of Shylock, an answering cry to 
the Hep, hep of the persecutor. 

“Yes, a waste of time,” snapped Mrs. Langenbach. “ Pure 
waste ; you can’t marry one of them. Anyhow, if you do go to these 
people—as I dare say you will, for all I say—do not put on your new 
dress. The one you brought with you from the country will 
do very well. I cannot conceive what Mrs. Ettinghausen can have 
been thinking of,” she muttered, rising to go upstairs and dress 
for her drive. Fanny remained a few moments standing where 
she was, vexed and flushing. She had already realised that it was 
not to satisfy yearnings of grandmotherly affection that she had been 
withdrawn from the care of the loving arms that had held her since 
infancy. She was regarded, she knew, in the light of a task whose 
fulfilment would occur when a suitable match had been found for 
her. Her disgust notwithstanding, she could not but admire the 
sense of duty that expressed itself so energetically in her behalf. 
Mrs. Langenbach accompanied her granddaughter to milliners and 
dressmakers, and superintended all the fittings, pulling, tugging, and 
trying effects of drapery with the passion of a virtuoso, but with as 
little reference to the taste of the chief person concerned as though 
she had been a lay figure. Then, that there might be no disparity 
between the inside and outside of the cup and platter, there were 
so-called finishing lessons, at which grandmama also assisted in person, 
bobbing her head out of time when they made music, and generally 
taking the savour out of things for both teacher and taught. Fanny 
took it all very patiently, the frocking and the finishing, the restraints 
of the religious code that denied her the opening of her letters or the 
pleasure of a personal poke at the fire on the Sabbath. She was 
frightened of Mrs. Langenbach, and that was the truth—of her half- 
shut eyes, her inscrutable, sphinx-like smile, her slow, guttural, sting- 
ing speech. The other grandmother would have opened her eyes 
and chuckled a little perhaps, to have seen her mutinous Fanny 
transformed into such submissiveness. She would have wondered 
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less could she also have been aware that, in spite of outward seeming, 
Fanny was gathering” together all her forces for resistance on the one 
point where Mrs. Langenbach most desired submission. 

The campaign opened in this wise. 

Fanny, coming suddenly one day into the drawing-room, found 
her grandmother and her grandmother’s cousin, Mrs. Drucker, a 
widow with a fine$thouse in Bayswater, with their heads close 
together, holding animated talk. They stopped short at sight of her, 
eyeing her in such a manner as to leave no doubt that she herself 
was the subject under discussion. She would have withdrawn at 
once, but Mrs. Langenbach beckoned her forward with ‘an unusually 
benign expression. ‘“ Yes, it’s about you we’re talking. You are to 
dine at cousin Drucker’s to-night, and you are to wear your new 
gown.” She nodded with a significance that set Fanny’s face on 
fire. ‘“Gonow, and tell Hermine to set out your things,” she added 
quickly, her expression changing as she watched her granddaughter. 
Then, in an audible whisper, as the latter turned to cross the length 
of the room, “ She’s;been so badly brought up. Heaven knows if it 
will be settled before hefgoes to stay with cousin Maria in Birming- 
ham ; and then when he sees Maria’s Rosalie F 

Fanny vanished out of hearing, a laugh bubbling up in the midst 
of her wrath. She had grown to hate the name of Rosalie, a paragon 
of all virtues and accomplishments constantly held up to herself for 
admiration and imitation. Would it not be presumptuous to consent 
to be matrimonially served before such an one? Then, again over- 
whelmed by the tide of her wrath: “It has come at last, then! I 
am to be arrayed in all my finery and sent out on approval. And if 
Idonotsuit—— It’s toohorrible! I should like to lace my bodice 
awry, and do my hair upside down.” But this possible manceuvre 
was denied her by the entrance, at a critical stage of the toilet, of 
grandmama, to whose loud-voiced satisfaction with the finished 
result, a sidelong glance at the looking-glass induced Fanny to give 
inward corroboration. 


The type was a foregone conclusion. She had picked him out at 
once from the group of dress-coats standing round Mrs. Drucker’s 
drawing-room fire. A quarter of an hour later, during the short 
transit on his arm between drawing-room and dining-room, she was 
occupied in telling over to herself some of the points that made him 
acharacteristic specimen. Like most of the eligibles of her grand- 
mother’s set, he was “ made in Germany,” with a fair beard, fresh-com- 
plexioned, a pince-nez, and, what struck her (incorrectly, as it chanced‘ 
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with an unmistakable air of widowerhood. She found herself 
wondering, as she took her soup, whether girls or boys preponderated 
in his establishment. Then for the first time he turned to her with 
a remark, and the quality of unexpectedness in his voice and 
manner gave her quite a little thrill. 

They had reached a point low down in the menu when Fanny 
awoke with a shock toa sense of incongruity between her present 
behaviour and the attitude she had meant toadopt. She and her new 
acquaintance, Paul Rosenthal (the name also was typical), had been 
floating down an agreeable stream of talk, oblivious, as far as she was 
concerned, of anything but the pleasure of the trip. She had 
difficulty later in recalling exactly the topics on which they had 
engaged, but she had a general impression of sympathy and common 
points of view, and for the first time for many weeks freedom of 
speech had seemed hers. Her countenance assumed a colour and a 
sparkle which, reflecting themselves in the face of her companion, had 
caused Mrs. Drucker to nod significantly to her vis-d-v7s who was in 
the secret. It was that nod which had brought Fanny to a sudden 
standstill. With a burning blush, she turned abruptly to her left- 
hand neighbour, a youthful son of the house, and began plying him 
with questions about his work and his amusements. Paul Rosenthal 
looked puzzled. After a short pause he also turned to his neighbour 
on the other side, a lively lady, in whose conversational sallies he 
appeared for the rest of dinner to find an amount of amusement 
that inspired Fanny with a most inconsistent sense of injury. 

After dinner, in the drawing-room, a young matron seated herself 
on an ottoman beside Fanny, into whose unsympathetic ears she 
began pouring a stream of servant troubles. But on the appear- 
ance in the doorway of the first black-coated stragglers, she rose with 
some ostentation, casting an arch look at Fanny. Paul Rosenthal 
was crossing the room in her direction, and Fanny, with quickened 
pulse, caught herself hoping he would avail himself of the vacated 
seat. Even if his attentions were unwelcome, she explained to her- 
self, their withdrawal at this stage would be matter for humiliation. 
Before he had reached her corner, his hostess waylaid him and led 
him across to the piano. He seemed a willing victim, searching 
eagerly among some songs produced. Fanny, on her solitary island 
of ottoman, felt a little revulsion of coldness. She hated to hear 
men sing, her experiences having been hitherto drawn solely from 
performances at local penny-readings, where heat, redness about 
the gills, and physical exertion quite out of proportion to the 
vocal result, were characteristic features. 
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O Medjé, qui d’un sourire 
Enchaina ma liberté ! 

For the second time that evening Fanny thrilled with a little 
shock of surprise. It wasn’t a bit like the singing of the curate at 
home. She sat bolt upright, and clenched her hands in involuntary 
defiance of the charm of the voice. But to no purpose. She felt 
herself turn hot and cold, and the tears sprang to her eyes. The 
music seemed charged with a special appeal to herself. She glanced 
at the singer. He directly faced her, and she saw that his features 
were almost at rest, that he sang as easily as he breathed. Then the 
charm completely overcame her, and she was conscious of nothing 
further till the song had ceased. 

An hour or so later, Fanny came tiptoeing up the staircase of her 
grandmother’s house, candle in hand. As she passed the first-floor 
landing a door opened, and Mrs. Langenbach, in night-cap and 
dressing-gown, appeared on the threshold. 

“ Well,” she questioned sharply, “ was it a nice party ?” 

Fanny yielded to a mischievous impulse. She feigned to suppress 
a yawn. 

“Tt was like most dinner-parties, I suppose. The flowers were 
beautiful—orchids—and the waiting perfect. The man who took me 
in to dinner >—Some German, I forget the name ; but Arnold Drucker 
was on the other side and explained the two kinds of football to me. 
He’s a delightful boy !” 

The door closed with an expressive slam, and Fanny, with a 
wicked little laugh, went on her way to her room. But the laugh 
wasn’t all on her side ; her grandmother would have rejoiced, doubt- 
less, had she known for how many hours that night her aggravating 
granddaughter lay tossing on her bed while reviewing the incidents 
of the festival she had affected to despise. The enemy had begun 
the attack. He was more formidable than she had anticipated. 
She felt there must be a grand muster of all her forces, a putting forth 
of all her strategic power, if the end were not to be capitulation. 
And capitulation meant the triumph of Grandmama Langenbach. 
All through the night he haunted her, that outwardly commonplace 
German-Jewish man, with the nameless charm of manner and the 
voice that thrilled her—“ O Medjé, qui d’un sourire. . . .” The fort- 
night that followed was the strangest in her experience. Almost every 
day there were lunch parties and dinner parties, either at her grand- 
mother’s or at one of her grandmother’s numerous cousins’. Paul 
Rosenthal was always among the guests, and more often than not 
her allotted partner at table. The business was quite obvious to the 
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most short-sighted observer, even without the nods and becks of 
grandmama and theothers. As for the leading gentleman in the little 
drama, Fanny could almost have flattered herself into believing that 
his part was an unprompted one. His attentions, though marked, 
had all the appearance of spontaneity, his manner never such as to 
warrant her assumption of the defensive. She allowed herself to 
drift on, aware of pleasant intercourse, not daring to ask herself where 
it would finally land her. Grandmama, on the other hand, wasgrowing 
manifestly impatient. She wanted the match to be a fait accompli, 
so that she might get to work quickly on the trousseau and betrothal 
festivities. She didn’t understand this beating about the bush. It 
all went much faster in her young days, she reflected. The late Mr. 
Langenbach and herself had only required three interviews to be con- 
vinced of their mutual desirableness. But she hadn’t really long to 
wait. A day or two before his prearranged visit to the mother of 
the dreaded Rosalie, in Birmingham, he told Fanny, in her grand- 
mother’s hearing, with a significance that had on the former the effect 
of a call to arms, that he intended paying his farewell respects to her 
early the next morning. The grandmother beamed all over. His 
own manner held no doubt or tremors. Glancing from one to the 
other, Fanny realised herself to be on the brink of a situation from 
the mere thought of which she had once recoiled in horror. Had 
she been wilfully blind? she asked herself with an inward blush. 
At any rate, her eyes were open now, and she was free to look about 
or a method of escape. 

“Rachel is a fair cook, but she could never manage such a big 
dinner. Remind me to write to Mrs. Moses to-morrow, Fanny, to 
see what days she can give me.” Going home that night in her 
brougham, Mrs. Langenbach beheld visions. She jerked these and 
like remarks into the silence in a manner suggestive of Mr. F.’s aunt. 
Then later, hoping to stir Fanny to some responsiveness: ‘ We 
must have Grandmama Ettinghausen up for a few days,” she said, 
with an air of amiable patronage. ‘She need not go to the expense of 
a new dress ; I can lend her one of my lace pelerines. No doubt she 
will find you greatly improved,” she added, looking askance at Fanny, 
whose silence persisted. “I don’t like the look of her,” thought the 
old lady to herself. “Such a match, too, for a penniless chit ! What 
more can she expect ?” 

Fanny spent the night making plans for the avoidance of the next 
day’s encounter. She tried with all her endeavour to efface from her 
consciousness the experiences, emotional and otherwise, of the last 
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fortnight, and to face the facts of the case in all their native baldness. 
Here was she, an English-born, English-bred damsel, about to be 
drawn into an engagement with a man who, two weeks ago, was a 
stranger to her, who had been brought into her society with deliberate 
purpose of matrimony. Her own inclination in the matter had 
apparently never occupied the consideration of the other parties con- 
cerned : all that was expected of her was that she should, metaphor- 
ically speaking, open her mouth and shut her eyes, and thank Heaven 
for what followed. Never would she be mated under such conditions, 
whatever the opposition might cost her. 

With the light of morning it came to her as an inspiration that 
her best policy lay in flight. There must be no interview with Paul 
Rosenthal, no parleying with the enemy. He would realise the 
significance of her manceuvre, and would respect it. Thus the 
matter would be put an end to, and difficult explanations avoided. 
What Grandmama Langenbach’s views on the situation might be she 
did not dare picture to herself. On pulling up her window-blind, she 
found that Providence was likely to prove an aider and abettor of her 
scheme. It was a mild morning in October, with a sky that held a 
promise of fair weather. In the country the autumn tints would be 
at their richest. She had resolved to make her newly acquired skill 
at water-colour sketching an excuse for spending the day on Hamp- 
stead Heath. She hurried over her solitary breakfast (it was a merciful 
custom of Mrs. Langenbach’s to have her own breakfast served in 
her bedroom), and then rang up the parlour-maid, to whom she 
entrusted a message to her grandmother in explanation of her absence. 
The servant received it with manifest surprise. ‘“‘ There is company 
to luncheon, Miss Fanny!” Her manner was distinctly expostula- 
tory ; she also was in the secret. Fanny blushed hotly. She mur- 
mured something by way of reply, and, catching up her sketching 
things, she hurried out of the house, the street-door closing behind 
her with a slam that reminded her uncomfortably of Ibsen’s Nora. 

An hour later she was on the Heath, at a point where, with an 
effect like a child’s dream, London seems abruptly to come to an 
end, and a wide landscape spreads itself at the feet of the spectator. 
She stood still fora few moments, inhaling the air of the Heath, 
whose sweetness added to the sense of exhilaration born of the morn- 
ing and a consciousness of successful strategy. Then she ran lightly 
down the hillside, in among the blackberry bushes and orange-tinted 
bracken, till she found a suitable place of encampment, a green glade 
among oaks and birches. She set to work at once with feverish 
energy, but, try as she would, she could do nothing to her satisfac- 
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tion. Her hand seemed to have lost its cunning. She gave it up at 
last, and sat gazing ruefully at the group of tall pines that seemed to 
mock at her from their height for daring to attempt their portraits. 
Presently her eyes grew dreamy ; the tall shapes marked so blackly 
against the blue ceased to hold meaning for her. She was drifting 
on the same current of thought and feeling that had brought her 
so perilously near the situation from which she was even now making 
her escape. In spite of everything, the last two weeks had been a 
beautiful time, with its atmosphere of mutual understanding, sympa- 
thetic talk, and, running through all, the charm of a voice that was 
music whether it sang or spoke. She put up her hands to shut out 
the memory of the bewitching sound. Lowering them, her glance 
fell on the watch on her wrist. It was just one o’clock. He might 
even now be knocking at her grandmother’s door. He would ask 
first for Mrs. Langenbach, and then casually, as he passed through 
the hall, if Miss Fanny were also in. She pictured his start of sur- 
prise, his change of expression, when he should hear of her absence. 
For the first time she realised how much it would hurt, and that 
the hurt should be of her inflicting! She pictured also the #4te-a-téte 
lunch, with Mrs. Langenbach boiling with suppressed wrath—the 
forced remarks, the constraint, the silences. He would make some 
excuse for taking his leave directly after the meal. She saw him, in 
her imagination, shake the dust off his feet, heard the closing of the 
street-door behind him, and realised with a sudden pang that he 
had passed out of her life for ever. She rose to her feet with a little 
cry. What had shedone? what had she done? It was Zove whom 
she had sent about his business. And all for the sake of preserving 
anattitude! Little did she care now as to what started the wooing ; 
it was enough that she had’ been won. Grandmama Langenbach 
would be welcome to her triumph and her complacency. But all 
that was over now. She had thrown away her chance of happiness. 
Perhaps he was already on his road to visit Rosalie’s mother and 
Rosalie the paragon. On the other hand, he might still be lingering 
on in grandmama’s drawing-room in the hope of her own return. 
The thought lent her wings, and she fled across the Heath to the 
nearest station. 

When finally she emerged into the Bloomsbury street, she found 
with dismay that the shadows were falling. It was Friday night. 
Mrs. Langenbach would already have lighted the Sabbath candles. 
Sabbath-breaking would be added to the category of her offences. 
But all fear was merged in the one anxiety. 

“T’m afraid I’m late. Is there anyone with my grandmother?” 
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The question came faltering from pale lips. There was a singing in 
her ears, and the dreaded negative reached her through a fog of sound. 
Mrs. Langenbach was alone now, she was told. Mr. Rosenthal had 
stayed on until after four. He had waited for her then; she had 
not long missed him. A sickening sense of disappointment over- 
whelmed her. She stumbled along the hall, catching sight, as she 
passed the dining-room door, of grandmama, book in hand, beside 
her Sabbath lights, muttering her Hebrew prayers. She lifted her 
head, and, her lips still moving, shot at Fanny as she passed a look 
that sent the latter flying up the staircase to her own room. The 
shelter reached, she threw off her outdoor clothes, and then sat down 
to enjoy a ¢e-a-téte with her own folly. It wasn’t a pleasant inter- 
view. Her recent action, she reflected, might be summed up as the 
process known as cutting off your nose to spite your face. She would 
probably never see Paul Rosenthal again. He would think badly of 
her, strive to put her out of his memory, and to do this he would 
soon have the help of the golden-haired Rosalie, with her smiles and 
ber guitar. Fanny’s pain grew and grew, and she had never been 
good at bearing pain. She must struggle her utmost to get rid of it 
now, even at the cost of maiden dignity and self-respect. There was 
no time to be lost. She believed him to be leaving London the 
following night. She sought out writing materials, and hastily 
scribbled a few lines to his address : 

“ You have left here a volume of Gounod’s songs. I think you 
may want it to take to Birmingham with you. Shall I forward it? 
Or will you come here to-morrow morning to fetch it? Perhaps the 
latter course would be preferable.” 

Allowing herself no time for further reflection or repentance, she 
crept downstairs and fled with her letter to the nearest pillar-box, 
then again, breathless, back to her room. Her next proceeding was 
to ring up the maid and to excuse herself, on the score ofa headache, 
from appearing at the Sabbath evening meal. That settled, she was 
free to abandon herself to an inevitable mood of shame and regret. 
How many times, during the hours that followed, would she, had it 
been possible, have recalled that letter? She pictured his receiving 
it, his scorn of her as he read, his exclamation of thankfulness that 
he had not asked such an one to be his wife. Then, to add variety 
to her emotion, came the tingling thought of a completely different 
issue. The morning brought no relief to her suspense. Fortunately, 
after her solitary, untasted breakfast, it settled down to rain, which, 
according to her grandmother’s code, framed with an eye to best 
clothes, was a reason for her absenting herself from service at the 
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synagogue. She was free to retire to her room for the morning, 
there to sit quivering and straining at every sound from below. A 
knock at the door sent her heart into her mouth. It proved to bea 
maid with a message to the effect that her grandmother wished to 
speak to her in the boudoir before luncheon-time. She scarcely 
heeded the announcement. Other emotions had borne her beyond 
fear of the rod that lay in pickle forher. Then as the morning sped, 
all too quickly, all too slowly, without sound or sign, despair came 
over her. She paced up and down, twisting her hands and tingling 
with hershame. It was nearing one o’clock. If he had meant to come 
he would certainly have come earlier. She must throw Hope over- 
board, and set her face like a flint to meet the grandmotherly ordeal. 
Slowly she opened the door of her room, and came down the stair- 
case, a poor little, heavy-eyed, drooping figure, whose pathos would 
have wrung the heart of the other far-away grandmother. 

As she reached the hall, a loud knock at the street door sent her 
flying for shelter behind the curtain of an inner hall, where she 
stood awaiting the result with shaking knees and a heart that beat 
double-quick time. It was only a milliner’s girl with a belated 
costume. From where she stood Fanny could interpret apologies, 
explanations. With a sicker feeling of disappointment than she had 
yet experienced, she turned her face to the wall and broke into sup- 
pressed sobs. 

Along the velvety carpeting of the hall came the footsteps of a 

person who had entered at the same time as the dressmaker, but 
Fanny heard nothing. The curtain was lifted, the footsteps ceased. 
There was a light touch on her arm, a whisper in her ear: 
“ Pardon, Fraulein Fanny! I have called for the music. I believed 
I should find you at home this morning; you could scarcely make 
a picnic in the rain. And—and—there is something beside the 
music I have called for, Fanny—Herzallerliebst ! ” 
Fanny never got that scolding from Grandmama Langenbach. 
She got smiles and blessings and a cheque for anew gown from Bond 
Street. “She has been sensible after all,” thought the old lady to 
herself, ‘and remembered what I have often said about the foolish- 
ness of a young girl’s thinking she must be in love with the man she 
consents to marry. But I did not take her in hand a moment too 
soon.” And, smiling complacently, she sat down to write invita- 
tions for the betrothal dinner. 

In the country, a hundred miles away, Grandmama Ettinghausen 
sat at breakfast in her sunny parlour, typifying in her own person a 
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very April of smiles and tears. She held in her hand a letter from 
her granddaughter, in the course of which the writer, with some 
incoherence and many transports, announced the fact of her engage- 
ment, giving some attendant circumstances. When she reached the 
Hampstead Heath episode, the old lady leaned back in her chair and 
laughed till she cried. ‘A chip of the old block,” she murmured, 
wiping hereyes. “To think of the child treating her bridegroom 
just as I did her poor grandfather—may his dear soul rest in peace ! 
And, ach ! how I long for a sight of my little Fanny !” 
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IMPERIAL TOKYO. 


EDIAVAL Yedo, “‘ The Estuary Gate,” has developed into 
imperial Tokyo, the hybrid capital of Western Japan. In 
the fifteenth century Yedo was a mere fishing village on the sandy 
shore of a shallow lagoon, and a fortress built by a warrior prince in 
1456 became the nucleus of the future metropolis. The usurping 
Shoguns, recognising the military advantages of Yedo, made it the 
seat of government, while the Mikado, retaining divine honours, but 
only the shadow of sovereign power, remained in seclusion at Kyoto, 
the Eastern capital, until the fall of the Shogunate in 1868 restored 
him to authority on his ancestral throne. 

Tokyo covers the vast area of 100 square miles, a dark and 
dismal city, only brightened by the rich foliage of park and grove, 
the avenues of flowering cherry trees, and the florists’ gardens which 
ruralise the environs. Miles of black wooden houses, curiously 
thatched and gabled, flank a network of canals surrounding the 
triple moats of the Imperial Palace, on the site of the Shogun’s 
ancient fortress. Massive walls and gabled watchtowers defended 
this impregnable castle, where inward-sloping glacis and mossy 
escarpments, black-roofed gateways, and stone embankments brist- 
ling with gnarled pines, still individualise this feudal monument of 
old Japan. Fancy pictures the days when two-sworded samurai 
thronged the spacious courts, and the gorgeous retinues of the 
Shogun’s feudatory Daimios filed across the drawbridges of their 
yashiki, the “spread-out houses” grouped round the low roofs 
and projecting eaves which still characterise the royal palace in 
obedience to the immemorial tradition that the abode of the divine 
Mikado should resemble a Shinto temple. Until the ruthless reforms 
of modern times, the noble moats were carpeted with grey-green 
leaves and rosy chalices of the sacred lotus, the Buddhist emblem 
of purity, but adopted from the older creed, wherein it symbolised 
the sun-god’s influence on the heart, attracted toward the light of 
heaven, like the flower, which sinks at night below the surface of the 
water. Almost every Japanese maiden bears the name of a flower, 
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and the calendar of this poetic land is marked by the unfolding 
blossoms of Nature’s pageant, from the springtide beauty of plum 
and cherry bloom, to the autumn “blush of the scarlet maple.” 
The Japanese knows no sweeter pleasure than to meditate among 
the flowers cultivated to unexampled perfection, sipping tea under 
the purple wistaria tresses, enjoying the regulation three whiffs from 
a tiny pipe, and writing verses on strips of mulberry paper to hang 
on pink cherry bough or crimson tree-peony. Life under the 
blossoming branches resembles an idyl of the Golden Age, and 
transports our thoughts to an earlier world. Love of Nature 
produces a simplicity and refinement unique in an age of stress and 
strain, the traditional tastes which surprise us to-day underlying 
even the military ardour and strenuous deeds of the blood-stained 
past. In the year of grace 1903, though Japan hovers on the verge 
of inevitable war, the festival of the Chrysanthemum takes place with 
unabated enthusiasm. Excited crowds throng the lanes of Dango- 
Zaka, the suburb of Tokyo given up to the cultivation of the 
imperial flower—the sixteen-petalled chrysanthemum being the 
Government crest. Many-coloured lanterns, long banners bearing 
the scarlet disc of the Rising Sun (most prophetic of symbols !) gilt 
dragons, and graceful devices of the ever-decorative rice-straw, 
adorn the narrow streets, thronged with crowds in gala attire. 
Flower-decked heads, butterfly bows of silken odis, and gay Aimonos, 
make a dazzling show. Here and there a damsel of the higher classes 
shows glimpses of three or four differently coloured 4imonos of painted 
crape, worn one above another, her family crest embroidered in 
white on her back. Friends salute each other with three profound 
bows, and frequent use of the honorific titles customary in polite 
Japan. Brown children gather round bamboo booths filled with 
fragile toys made of straw, wood, or paper, of infinitesimal size, and 
marvellous cheapness, but showing conscientious workmanship and 
elaborate mechanism. A straw house with three sets of sliding screens 
is a perfect model of a Japanese dwelling. A riksha, apparently 
constructed from a shaving, possesses running wheels with a movable 
hood ; and a wooden sampan, oars and rowlocks complete, has every 
tiny peg in place. In matted sheds wooden stages are filled with 
waxen-faced figures in garb of Court or camp, made of living chry- 
santhemums trained over hidden frames. A Daimio in chrysanthe- 
mum robes of crimson and white stands amid attendant samurai in 
chrysanthemum armour of yellow and brown. A lady in floral train 
of shaded pink leans over a cascade of white blossom, falling from 
a flower-covered cliff. A cavalcade crosses a chrysanthemum bridge 
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of terra-cotta tint, the horses caparisoned in purple and gold. 
Tableau after tableau is wound up, the climax consisting of the 
national epic known as ‘“‘ The Forty-seven Ronins,” a loyal band who 
died for their feudal lord. Shaka and his Arhats smile upon us in 
chrysanthemum robes of the sacred yellow, varying from orange to 
primrose, while giants and heroes, dragons, storks, and mythological 
animals, loom in the shadows of green bower and mossy cave. A 
junk with sails of red and amber blossom suffers realistic shipwreck 
in a chrysanthemum sea, where grey leaves and snowy flowers form 
an island of refuge encircled by white breakers. Showmen chant 
the story of the revolving scenes, more grotesque than pleasing, and 
in spite of the depth and brilliancy of colour, the chrysanthemum in 
its original home disappoints the eye accustomed to the soft hues 
and graceful contours of the English flower. Japanese exactness 
pricks every petal to uniform length, even adding an exquisitely 
fashioned paper flower to heighten the symmetry of a lop-sided 
bush, spreading the blossoms to gigantic size, dwarfing them to 
doll’s house proportions, and growing them on stems eight feet high. 

In the sombre avenues of Shiba and Ueno, diverted from 
monastic uses into public parks, stand those glorious mortuary 
temples of the mighty Shoguns, inferior in splendour only to the 
shrines of Nikko, and displaying iike them the magnificent possi- 
bilities of lacquer as a medium of decorative art. The tomb of the 
second Shogun is the largest specimen of golden lacquer in the 
world, and the lustre obtained by grinding and polishing surface 
after surface of the varnish produces the effect of looking through a 
transparent lake into a sparkling bed of golden sand. Endless toil 
and care are required to bring lacquer to the perfection which 
renders it so indestructible that no connoisseur can decide the age 
of a valuable specimen. A burning coal or a stiletto’s point leaves 
no mark, a year’s immersion in sea-water does no damage, and the 
strongest acids fail to harm the permanent beauty of the exquisite 
material merely composed of varnish and iron filings stirred together 
and dried in the sun. The shining panels of shrine and tomb are 
surmounted by the Lion and Peony, king of beasts and king of 
flowers. Sculptured reliefs depict the Shogun’s entrance into Nirvana, 
Amida, the divinity of Boundless Light, welcoming him to the mystic 
realm of eternal peace, after the long cycles of earthly pilgrimage. 
Another monument, pagoda-shaped, shows the royal peacock of 
Burma on the gates, the copper sheeting of the walls representing 
the waves of a stormy sea, and the vague symbolism suggesting 
foreign influence either through intermarriage or by the fortunes of 
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war. The blaze of gold and scarlet, emphasised by a background as 
of brilliant jet, on which the gilded statues cast golden shadows ; 
the delicate floral sprays thrown with fairy-like lightness into the gleam- 
ing lacquer, but rendering it costly as jewels, fill these noble burial 
halls with pomp and colour. Dazzled eyes turn with relief to the 
darkness of the pine-groves, the shadowy tanks sown thickly with the 
sacred lotus, and the stone lanterns green with moss, as we follow a 
yellow-robed priest down a mouldering stair, and thankfully exchange 
the glories of Art for the restful calm of Nature. An ancient cherry 
tree growing over a Shogun’s grave outside the historic monuments 
testifies to his love of flowers, and floral legends twine round 
numerous temples. The shrine of Umewaka, thronged by wor- 
shippers, commemorates a sorrowing mother, whose child, stolen as 
a slave, perished on the spot, and revealed himself through the sigh- 
ing branches of a weeping willow. An anniversary service is still 
held beneath the sacred tree, and raindrops falling from the 
tremulous leaves are reverenced as “ Umewaka’s tears.” 

The great Asakusa temple is the sanctuary of the populace, 
crowding the long lanes of toy-shops, stalls of images, incense-sticks, 
and candles, leading to the gateway guarded by the red statues of 
the divine kings Indra and Brahma, who scare away demons from 
the hallowed spot. Crowds throw pellets of paper at these grotesque 
JVi-0, those which rest on the images signifying that the petitions 
symbolised will be answered. Yizo, “nourisher of little children,” 
has a prayer-wheel in his shrine, and a crest of three nets com- 
memorates the fishing-hut where the first altar to Kwannon was 
raised by an exiled prince who gained a precarious livelihood on this 
desolate spot by casting his nets at the mouth of the river Sumida, 
where, in A.D. 593, he fished up a miraculous image of the goddess, 
two inches high, the raison @étre of the present colossal temple. 

Pigeons coo and flutter in the dusky courts, family parties sit 
round teapot and brazier, fortune-tellers retail their amulets, and 
children play round an altar where Shaka (the Japanese title of 
Buddha) smiles benignly across a shining galaxy of gold and silver 
lotus flowers. The great Asakusa bell booms at intervals, and a 
pilgrim procession enters the vast court with ex vofo lanterns and 
pictures to add to the thousand offerings which already disfigure 
walls and roofs. To the shrine of Yizo weeping mothers bring the 
toys of their dead children, imploring his care for the little spirits set 
free from Maya, the world of illusion, for the passionate yearnings 
of the human heart break through the fetters of ironbound creed, 
and demand that unconditional immortality which Buddhism denies, 
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and Shinto ignores. The museum contains Christian mementoes 
of a Japanese embassy to Rome in a.p. 1614, sent by the Daimio 
of Sendai, and the gifts bestowed by the Pope remained until lately 
in the family of this religious inquirer. Pictures, rosaries, crucifixes, 
and a Japanese book of Catholic devotions, tell the story of the 
expedition, the photographed letters to the Pontiff in Japanese and 
Latin indicating the culture of the native prince. An ancient notice- 
board forbidding the adoption of Christianity belongs to a subsequent 
era of persecution, together with specimens of “ trampling boards,” 
oval blocks of metal stamped with figures in high relief of our Lord, 
the Cross, and the Blessed Virgin, which those suspected of embrac- 
ing the Faith of Christ were ordered to tread under foot as a proof 
of orthodoxy. The great Shintomiza Theatre at Tokyo is the home 
of the traditional drama developed from the lyric Va, which origin- 
ated from the sacred dance of Shinto temples, commemorating the 
“‘ woven paces and waving hands” of the heavenly hierarchy as they 
danced in mazy evolutions before the cavern of the great sun-goddess, 
Ama-terasu, “the Heaven Shiner.” Men only are employed in 
dramatic performances, and the aristocratic prejudices of old-world 
Japan regarded actors as only one degree higher than the outcast 
Eta, butchers, leather-sellers, and curriers, whose contravention 
of Buddhist commands was held in abhorrence. The Tokugawa 
Shoguns were the first of the ruling class to recognise the valuable 
possibilities contained in the elementary germ of dramatic art. 
Puppets moved by wires supplemented the /Vo dance, the custom 
surviving in the life-sized figures adorning Japanese fairs. Realistic 
scenes performed by human actors succeeded, as the inevitable 
reaction from dumb show, but until the Restoration brought about 
the overthrow of feudalism, the interpreters of dramatic art possessed 
no civic rights, and were held in general contempt. Theatres have 
changed their scope, and improved their methods, but social prejudice 
is too deeply ingrained to be eradicated in one generation, and the 
steps to be climbed by the actor who would rehabilitate himself in 
social esteem are steep and painful as those stairs which Dante trod 
with bleeding feet. The story of every historic play or pantomimic 
dance is familiar to the Japanese populace through oral tradition, 
but the written language of the drama is often unintelligible except 
to scholars. The Vo, with its ramifications and additions, was 
only performed in monasteries, and in the “spread-out houses” 
of the Daimios belonging to the Shogun’s court, where alone the 
elaborate ceremonial and stilted expressions could be understood. 
Waving fans and tinkling bells possessed mysterious meanings 
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incomprehensible to the multitude, time was of no account, and the 
No generally occupied the greater part of three days. The first act 
expressed the religious idea of propitiation and sacrifice, the second 
concerned the punishment of the sinner through the agency of devils, 
and the third exalted the good and beautiful, who in fairy-tale fashion 
“lived happy ever after !” 

Legend and myth, war and chivalry, contribute largely to 
Japanese drama. The stage is almost bare, the elementary scenery 
recalling descriptions of a playhouse in Elizabethan days, but 
armour and costumes are magnificent, the graven metal, rich 
brocades and gold-embroidered silks, vividly impressing the spectator 
with the feudal splendour of the great Daimios, whose exploits form 
the favourite theme of the actor. The audience sits on the floor 
partitioned off into low pens by planks enclosing six-foot squares 
occupied by numerous parties, drinking tea, smoking tiny pipes, and 
tapping them against the little sadako don with its glowing cone of 
charcoal. 

Tragedy, torture, miracle, and the hundred extravagances of an 
exaggerated chivalry, alternate with emotional sentiment, satire, and 
comic interludes, amazingly funny to the native mind, but appearing 
to the European dreary as the feeble jokes of a Greek play, and 
equally destitute of point. An English-speaking Japanese kindly 
interprets the dramatic mysteries, which certainly do not tell their 
own story to us by action. Settled authorship is unknown, the 
manager evolving a plot from his own inner consciousness, weaving 
into the fabric incidents of fact or fiction, from historic past or 
journalistic present, with the help of a literary assistant, who lops 
and prunes into shape the raw material submitted to him. A chorus 
in Greek fashion explains or declaims when the story gets 
entangled, but individual fancy has full play, and the spectator 
dreams himself back into the days of chivalry with uncritical delight. 
The long day at the theatre, from 11 A.M. to 10 P.M., requires 
perpetual tea-drinking between the lunch, dinner, and supper, 
carried in red lacquer chow boxes by swift-footed attendants. 
Some quaint little mousmés, with almond eyes and oblique eyebrows, 
throw down their painted fans to peck daintily at baked prawns, tiny 
fish, and salted bonbons, but the sight is less pleasing when they 
attack huge bowls of snowy rice, shovelling it down their long yellow 
throats as though pouring grain into a sack, and sending chopsticks 
after it to an alarming depth, in preparation for the next capacious 
mouthful. Children run about the house, lifting the flimsy curtain 
to peep at the preparations for the next act, and flitting away 
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only just in time to escape knocks from a revolving stage, covered 
with pine and bamboo to represent a forest-glade. A narrow 
platform extends from greenroom to curtain, and the actors strut 
along it in grotesque style, their slow and pompous walk affording 
opportunities of admiring the splendid robes. A company of 
demons and goblins dances behind them, the blood-curdling imagery 
of this haunted land unequalled in realistic terror. Japan, with her 
supernatural origin and sanguinary history, has supped full of 
horrors, reproducing and relishing them with eager zest. Green-eyed 
monsters glare through the gloom, and hideous gods descend in 
blue fire from the roof to seize their victims, who die with 
appalling shrieks, while liberal streams of red paint flood the stage. 
Adelphi melodrama is not more orthodox in rewarding the hero and 
punishing the villain than remote Japan, and a paternal Government 
forbids political plays, or allusions to modern developments of Court 
and Parliament, restricting theatrical performances to historical 
subjects and every-day romances. 

As the crowd streams out of the theatre into the starlight, the 
paper lanterns of the Ginza flare on smoking eatables in trays of 
metal-work or porcelain set on the bare pavement. Tokyo loses 
her hybrid character under the dusky veil of night, the screens of 
wooden and paper houses are still undrawn, and afford glimpses 
of sleeping children on piled-up futons beneath gilded Shakas. 
Red lamps burn before ancestral altars inscribed with the family 
names woven into Shinto worship, and we forget for a moment the 
ever-rising wave of Europeanism which threatens to submerge 
ancient Japan. The review on the Emperor’s birthday, though 
arousing patriotic enthusiasm, is less convincing to the spectator accus- 
tomed to the external brilliancy of European armies, though subse- 
quent events indicate the comparative unimportance of spick and 
span smartness in the tug of war. Our active riksha-men dash 
across the parade ground for a glimpse of the Emperor as he departs 
with his Court; the heaven-born descendant of the sun-goddess 
retains no trace of such exalted ancestry, and the loud Banzai of 
his subjects replaces the former prostrations and divine honours 
accorded to him in public. The Empress, a tiny figure in Parisian 
costume, possesses the long oval features, oblique eyes, and pallid 
complexion characteristic of Japanese aristocracy, the marble immo- 
bility of her face, and the stolid aspect of the bronzed and bearded 
Emperor expressing the impassive calm of Oriental royalty. The 
Crown Prince, son of an inferior wife, belongs to the Progressive 
party, and abandons hereditary polygamy though adhering to Shinto 
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creed. On this auspicious day the chrysanthemum decks every 
house, and wreathes blackened eaves with rainbow garlands. The 
mousmé wears it in her satin black hair, ever uncovered, but alas 

never undone, save by the hairdresser, who periodically builds up 
the loops and coils of the elaborate coiffure, the wooden pillows in 
Japanese use keeping the oiled tresses in perfect order. Mothers 
with babies tied on their backs shuffle along in wooden clogs and 
digitated fadi of spotless white, the shaven crowns and gaudy 
little Aimonos of red, orange, and violet drawing attention to the 
tiny children, apparently happy in their cramped position, and 
waving paper chrysanthemums or miniature flags. Japan is the 
paradise of childhood, steeped in an atmosphere of gentleness, for 
Buddhism, though corrupted by Chinese influence, and overlaid 
with worthless accretions, ever inculcates reverence to the aged and 
tenderness to children, lovingly designated in Japan as “‘ the treasure 
flowers of life.” No mention of the points of interest in the environs 
of Tokyo would be complete without allusion to the historic 
Tokaido, the great post-road of the Empire from Kyoto to Yedo, 
traversed by the tributary Daimios with their splendid retinues, as 
they went to and from the Shogun’s court. The noble avenue of 
pines which shades the pebbled highway still remains, but the road 
itself is almost deserted. It is said that the traffic in the Middle 
Ages, and even down to the present century, equalled that of the 
most crowded London streets, and the Tokaido presented a kaleido- 
scopic scene of gaily clad pedestrians, palanquins, and pack-horses. 
The sunlight gleamed through the green roof of foliage on the 
armour of myriad retainers, and many a free fight occurred when 
the gorgeous trains of two princes met—though the etiquette of the 
rencontre was rigidly defined, the inferior in rank dismounting from 
his palanquin and waiting with his followers while the superior 
passed, the question of precedence being an oft-disputed point. 
Inns, tea-houses, and resting sheds were innumerable, catering for 
all classes of customers, the two-sworded samurai were everywhere 
en évidence, and the light-hearted populace with their holiday robes 
tucked up for facility of movement, sped gaily along the stony way, 
twanging lute and samisen, singing national ballads in chorus, and 
refreshing themselves with weak tea and merry chat. The love of 
travel so noticeable in the modern race is inherited from those days 
of constant pilgrimage, for a Daimio’s train included a fringe of 
followers, who availed themselves of the protection given by the 
armed escort to the poor and feeble. In thatched villages among 
the ripening rice-fields, beds of lilies grow on the ridge-poles, the 
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custom dating from a time when a tyrannous Shogun had the plants 
uprooted to prevent his female vassals from powdering their faces 
with crushed lily-bulbs. The decree was evaded by transferring the 
plants to the roof, and though the floral cosmetic is abandoned, and 
the lily-bulb is now used as an article of food, the green spears 
and white blossoms still surmount the brown thatch, further adorned 
with luxuriant mosses and ferns sown by Nature’s hand in this 
humid climate. In poetic Japan, where palm and pine-tree meet, 
the typical trees of north and south often grow together, the music 
of the sighing boughs mingling with the rustle of broad green fronds. 
Pictured scenes on fan and tea-tray are suggested by landscapes of 
formal and finished grace, where even untrammelled Nature possesses 
an element of fantastic caprice, as though conical hill, and winding 
vale, pine-clad rock, and thicket of bamboo, grouped themselves 
with a studied effect bordering on artificiality. The glowing green of 
young rice alternates with the yellow of ripening crops, and the 
scarlet lily of autumn flames on dyke and bank. Junks in the 
shallow bay show square sails of russet hue, and the snow-crowned 
vision of ethereal Fujiyama rises in purple majesty to the turquoise 
sky. Yokohama, the Europeanised port of Tokyo, contains little of 
distinctive character, but a visit to Kamakura and Enoshima com- 
bines the wonders of art with the beauties of Nature in the vicinity 
of the imperial city. The curtained shrines of Shinto temples may 
suggest to the worshipper the unseen presence of divinity, but the 
symbolism of Buddhist creed proves more appealing to western 
thought, and the colossal bronze statue known as Daibutsu (the 
lord Buddha) in the pine groves of Kamakura is an ideal representa- 
tion of the great teacher who moulded Eastern faith before the light 
of a truer gospel dawned on the waiting world. A gentle warning 
at the gate of the shadowy garden solemnises the careless gazer. 
Welcome, stranger, whoever thou art, and whatever thy creed may be, 
only remember that thou treadest on ground hallowed by the worship of 
ages. This is the Temple of Buddha, and the gateway of the Eternal, 
therefore draw near with reverence. 

The majestic countenance of the Light of Asia expresses a pro- 
found and supernatural peace. So impressive is the solemn beauty 
of the noble face that troubled hearts find solace in coming hither, 
metaphorically laying their burden of care at Buddha’s feet, and 
experiencing the soothing effect of his supernal calm. Equally 
beautiful is the mighty golden figure of Kwannon, Goddess of 
Mercy, ina neighbouring temple. Buddhism contains reminiscences 
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as well as foreshadowings of a purer creed, and tradition suggests 
that theory and practice became coloured by Christian influences. 
The two systems re-acted on each other, the philosophy of Origen 
retaining ideas of transmigration probably derived from Buddhism. 
Kwannon, the Thousand-handed, indicates reflections of the Virgin 
Mother, and of intercessory prayer, the association of ideas giving 
the glorious figure a higher interest and a deeper meaning than those 
recognised by the Buddhist worshipper. Beauty of expression and 
purity of outline mark a type unfamiliar in the Far East, and the 
pitiful face of the divine Kwannon expresses a lofty ideal of spiritual 
motherhood. Kamakura, the capital of Eastern Japan from the 
twelfth to the fifteenth century, was repeatedly sacked and burnt 
to ashes by rival factions. Tidal wave, typhoon, and earthquake 
added to the ravages of civil war, but though ruined temples and 
mouldering shrines retain traces of the devastating past, the bronze 
Buddha and the gilded Kwannon remain unchanged by time and 
conflict. Beyond the yellow sands of the present seaside village lies 
fantastic Enoshima, sacred to Benten, Goddess of Luck. At low 
water a sandy ridge connects isle and mainland, the rocky stair of 
the fishing hamlet climbing a chestnut-shaded gorge. A massive 
stone forit bears the inscription “ The sanctuary of the Goddess of 
Enoshima,” and shrines of Benten nestle amid the foliage. Mossy 
paths encircle the hill and lead to time-worn altars, but the sanctum 
sanctorum of the goddess is a vast cave reached by steps and galleries 
cut in the cliffs. Religion and pleasure join hands ; gay groups 
throng stalls of coral and shells, twang samisens under the trees, 
plying chopsticks at a/ fresco meals, or imbibing green tea and saké. 
Rocks and tea-houses command noble views of the blue Pacific and 
the gold-rimmed arc of Odawara Bay, but the hurricanes which rage 
round Enoshima originate wild legends of sea-monsters and demons 
subjugated by the guardian goddess. The turmoil of wave and 
tempest, the air thick with flying foam tossed to the crest of wind- 
swept pines, and hanging in ghostly wreaths from writhing boughs, 
foster the growth of gloomy myths which on this day of laughing 
light seem incongruous with the enchanting spot, an ideal sirens’ 
isle in the azure Eastern seas. Japan has been called “the child of 
the world’s old age,” and her people possess something of childhood’s 
unconscious charm. The passion for Nature which was the source 
and inspiration of Japanese art is an ineradicable instinct of the race 
on which artificial pleasures have never exercised that searing influence 
whereby simplicity of taste and freshness of feeling are continually 
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destroyed. The European ideas rampant in Imperial Tokyo score 
new characters on the receptive surface of the national mind, but 
amid social revolutions and political upheavals, the soul of the 
populace retains those unchanging forms of fancy which outlast the 
varying forms of thought, and still rest near and dear to the inmost 


heart of old Japan. 
EMILY A. RICHINGS. 








THE CLIFFORDS IN SHA KE- 
SPEARE AND WORDSWORTH. 


1. 


| oe members of this family are, in all, mentioned by Shake- 
speare and Wordsworth. In the second part of “ King Henry 
VI.” we find Thomas, the sixth Baron, referred to as “Old 
Clifford,” and his son John as “ Young Clifford”; in the third part 
of the play the latter alone appears, under the name of Lord 
Clifford. In Wordsworth, the romantic early history of Henry, the 
“Shepherd Lord,” is the subject of his poem called “Song at the 
Feast of Brougham Castle,” and is also referred to in the first canto 
of “ The White Doe of Rylstone” ; and in his “ Countess’ Pillar” we 
have mention of Lady Anne Clifford, who through her two marriages 
became Countess of Dorset, and of Pembroke and Montgomery. 
The Cliffords, in the days of their greatest power, held possession 
of an almost uninterrupted tract of territory extending from Skipton- 
in-Craven to Penrith in Cumberland ; their past greatness is recalled 
by the Castles of Skipton and Appleby, which still exist in their 
entirety, by the ruins of Barden Tower, of the Castles of Pendragon, 
Brough, and Brougham, and by the tombs of the family in Skipton 
and Appleby churches. Those who have lived in or who have 
visited this part of the country will be familiar with many of these 
memorials, which are connected with the names of individuals who 
have played a prominent part in some of the most stirring scenes of 
our earlier history. But the fact that certain members of this family 
are referred to at some length by two of our greatest poets is perhaps 
more likely to save the name of Clifford from oblivion than even 
those massive buildings and remains which are associated with it, 
and will carry an echo of their achievements far beyond the limits of 
the country where they were performed. 
How wonderful is this capacity of a great writer, which invests 
with interest and romance things and events which the uninitiated 
eye, left to itself, would pass over carelessly and negiect! And the 
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things and persons so described become for us types and symbols of 
the interest which attaches itself, did we but realise it, to the actions 
and character of every human being. Nor need we altogether 
lament, as we strive to understand the meaning of what the past has 
bequeathed to us, that so much time and space have been given by 
chroniclers and historians to a narrative of events which concerns 
chiefly the doings of sovereigns and those of noble birth, while the 
life of the people has been almost entirely ignored. A certain 
amount, it is true, of the interest which we feel in such men is due 
to the fact that they were the heads and leaders of growing 
nationalities, and that important issues were involved in the line of 
conduct adopted by them at any particular juncture; but on 
reflection it will be found that the real value which a study of the 
lives of these men can have for us is to be obtained by regarding 
such persons primarily as men and women, with constitutions and 
capacities similar to our own, and who, in the course of their 
existence, were called upon to solve problems, on a different scale 
perhaps, but in their essence not different from those which we are 
daily called upon to face. In the last analysis of all transactions, 
whether it be those which concern ourselves or those which form 
the subject of recorded history, it is the personal character of 
individuals which determines the course of events. The older and 
more thoughtful we become, the more keenly do we realise the vast 
and transcendent importance of this personal equation in all human 
affairs. And while the philosophic student of history is absorbed in 
and fascinated by the magnitude of the ethical problems which 
present themselves to him at every turn, he will not forget to temper 
his judgments with charity when he remembers how deeply hidden 
in the past lie the causes of all personal conduct and action, in 
circumstances beyond our control, which, in the most impression- 
able years of our lives, set their indelible stamp upon us, and either 
limit or enlarge the sphere of activity for the free exercise of our 
wills. The very care and minuteness with which the records of the 
lives of individuals of royal or of noble birth have been written 
supply us with the best of opportunities for enabling us to acquaint 
ourselves with the details which it is needful for us to know, before 
we can understand what were those secret springs of action which 
have given rise to events of deepest national, and even of world-wide, 
mportance. “Nothing of human interest,” said the Latin poet, “is 
a matter which I think to be of indifference to myself” ; and ifthe 
quotation be taken to indicate broadly an individual attitude of mind 
in its relation to all human phenomena we shall find it to be not 
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only a commendable maxim, but one most necessary for us to 
accept, if we wish to appreciate in their full significance the events 
which have moulded the destinies of peoples. As the scientist, 
searching for causes, becomes more and more conscious that, under- 
lying all the infinity of forms of matter, there is one material and 
indestructible energy, so, in our researches into human history, we 
realise more and more that behind all this apparent confusion and 
multiplicity of external detail is to be found the soul of man, which, 
impelled by some extraordinary and innate instincts, is seeking ever 
for clearer apprehension of the truth, and so is observed undergoing 
a course of education which never is, and perhaps never will be, 
completed. And in every period and phase of its development we 
see humanity, actuated by the same mighty and progressive impulse, 
looking forward into the future always with the same eager hope and 
the same infinite faith in the seriousness and reality of its mission. 
And so it is that, whatever part of human history we examine, we 
shall find, however unfamiliar the form of it may be, that it is yet 
inspired and moved by the same restless and insatiable spirit as that 
which now is ever urging us on to new quests and adventures. 


II. 


The first member of the family of whom we shall speak is John, 
ninth Lord Clifford, who under the name of “ Young Clifford” 
makes a short appearance at the end of the second part of “ King 
Henry VI.,” and who, as Lord Clifford, is a leading personage in 
the third part of the play, and, according to Shakespeare, meets his 
end at the battle of Towton.' 

It is unnecessary for us here to consider to what extent Shake- 
speare was the author of these two plays ; they are always included 
in every complete edition of his works, and contain many fine 
passages which could scarcely have come from any other than his 
master hand. His connection, whatever it may be, with the three 
plays that deal with this reign gives to them an enduring and uni- 
versal interest, constituting them part of that select portion of the 
world’s literature, which we would never willingly allow to be for- 
gotten, and the characters who there appear, to “strut their little 
hour,” are entitled to be studied with the respect and attention 
which are the recognised due of everything which forms part of an 
accepted classic. 

His aged father had just been killed in that first battle of St. 


* He was actually killed on the eve of Towton, at Ferry Bridge. 
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Albans, with which the Wars of the Roses opens, while fighting 
bravely with Richard, Duke of York, in a manner to excite the 
admiration of his foe. His son, who is not yet twenty years of age, 
comes upon the scene, and vows that from henceforward his heart 
shall be turned to stone ; he will wreak vengeance on the House of 
York, and if he meets an infant of that family he will, he declares, 
cut it in as many pieces 
As wild Medea young Absyrtus did. 


In the next act of the play we witness, in the ‘‘ Parliament- 
House” at London, a declaration made by Henry VI. of his claim 
to the Crown, a claim hotly disputed by the Duke of York and his 
followers who are present. Much passion is displayed by the 
partisans of either side, and Clifford, who, true to his recent vow, 
shows himself as fierce as any of them, cries : 

King Henry, be thy title right or wrong, 
Lord Clifford vows to fight in thy defence. 


May that ground gape, and swallow me alive, 
Where I shall kneel to him that slew my father. 


Henry, in his anxiety to heal the strife, agrees to a compromise 
by which he is to be recognised as King during his lifetime, and 
after his death the Crown is confirmed as the possession of York 
and his heirs. The three northern Lancastrian barons, the Earls of 
Northumberland and Westmorland and Lord Clifford, openly 
express their indignation at the wrong which Henry is here doing to 
the rights of his son Edward, and, in disgust, leave the royal 
presence, to inform the Queen of the King’s decision. 

In the second scene Clifford is in the country near Sandal Castle, 
in the neighbourhood of Wakefield, where he meets Edmund, the 
Earl of Rutland, son of the Duke of York, and at that time a lad of 
sixteen or seventeen years of age. At the command of Clifford, his 
soldiers remove the “tutor,” who accompanies the boy; Rutland 
then in vain begs for mercy : 

Thou hast one son,' for his sake pity me, 
Lest in revenge thereof, sith God is just, 

He be as miserably slain as I. 

Ah ! let me live in prison all my days ; 
And, when I give occasion of offence, 

Then let me die, for now thou hast no cause. 


“No cause?” exclaimed Clifford. “Thy father slew my father ; 
therefore die,” and with that he stabs the boy to death. 


Besides Henry, he had another son, Richard, and one daughter, Elizabeth. 
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In the next scene the Duke of York, captured at the battle of 
Wakefield, is confronted with Margaret of Anjou and Clifford, his 
bitterest enemies. Margaret shows him a napkin, stained in young 
Rutland’s blood, and, placing a paper crown upon his head, mocks him 
for his presumption in claiming the Crown of England. The Duke, 
in a passionate outburst of grief, which even now can move the 
hearts of those who read it, protests against Margaret’s inhuman 


cruelty. 
Keep thou the napkin, and go boast of this ; 


And if thou tell’st the heavy story right, 
Upon my soul, the hearers will shed tears, 
And say,—Alas, it was a piteous deed. 


And then he resigns himself to the death which he meets 


By the ireful arm 
Of unrelenting Clifford and the Queen. 


The second act opens with the reception by the Yorkist leaders, 
Edward and Richard, of the news of the defeat at Wakefield and the 
death of their father. Then the Earl of Warwick arrives to announce 
that his own soldiers, disheartened either by the report of Margaret’s 
recent victory, or by a 


More than common fear of Clifford’s rigour, 
Who thunders to his captives blood and death, 


had fled before the royal troops at the second battle of St. Albans. 
And now once more the rival armies meet, in that fierce and stub- 
born fight on Towton Field. The Yorkists at first break their ranks 
and flee, but are rallied and at last led to victory, chiefly through 
the valour and resolution of Warwick, the famous “setter up and 
plucker down of kings.” For a moment, in the heat of the battle, 
we catch a glimpse of Clifford, crossing swords with Richard, Duke 
of York, who seeks to avenge himself on the murderer of his father 
and brother. Even Clifford quails before his grim and murderous 
attack, and seeks safety in flight. But the time of retribution has 
arrived, and in the last scene of this act we see him entering, 
mortally wounded. With his own death he recognises that all hope 
of the success of the Lancastrian arms disappears : 


Here burns my candle out ; ay, here it dies, 
Which, while it lasted, gave King Henry light. 


The latter owes his downfall to his lack of firmness. If only, he 
thinks, Henry had ruled with the vigour of his father and grand- 
father, then 
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I and ten thousand in this luckless realm 
Had left no mourning widows for our death, 
And thou this day hadst kept thy chair in peace. 


But now complaints are useless ; he can expect no pity from his 
foes, and the blood which is flowing from his wounds tells him 
that death has come : and he actually expires in the presence of the 
Yorkist leaders before he is noticed by them. Each of them, in 
turn, insults the body of their fallen enemy, and the last that we hear 
of him is that his head is to be struck off and set on the gates of 
York, in the place where but a short time before had stood the 
head of Edward’s father. 

And so perished, at the age of twenty-five, this redoubtable baron 
whose unhappy familiarity with deeds of blood procured for him 
from his enemies the title of “ Butcher.” He died, as did the three 
heads of his family immediately preceding him, on the field of battle ; 
and the scenes from Shakespeare, which have just been described, 
give us some idea of the wild and barbaric character of the times in 
which the Cliffords founded their fortunes and won their way to 
celebrity, and they may serve as a sort of prologue to the more 
pleasing episodes of their family history, which we are now called 
upon to consider. 


III. 


The termination of the Wars of the Roses is coincident in 
time with the close of the medizval period of European history : 
the discovery of America, and that wonderful revival of literary 
and artistic activity which we term the Renaissance, mark the com- 
mencement of a new era of thought and action. This change 
of atmosphere is well illustrated for us, in our study of this par- 
ticular family, by such accounts as are given to us by Wordsworth 
of the life of the next Lord Clifford, the tenth of his line, in his poem 
called ‘‘ Song at the Feast of Brougham Castle.” This is that son of 
John Clifford to whom, as shown above in the play, young Rutland 
refers when he is begging Clifford to spare his life. This son, 
Henry, who was only five or six years old at the time of his father’s 
death, was brought up in obscurity and retirement, under the pro- 
tection of his step-father, Sir Lancelot Threlkeld, employed as a 
shepherd in remote country districts in the north of England. After 
the battle of Bosworth, at the age of thirty, and not yet knowing how 
to read or write, he was restored to the full possession of his lands 
and castles. In the song of the minstrel, in this poem, Wordsworth 
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pictures the joy with which the new lord is welcomed by his vassals 
and retainers : 

Loud voice the land has uttered forth, 

We loudest in the faithful north : 

Our fields rejoice, our mountains ring, 

Our streams proclaim a welcoming ; 

Our strong abodes and castles see 

The glory of their loyalty. 


The thoughts of the minstrel go back to the early years of his 
master’s life ; he sees his mother with her child, fleeing in speechless 
terror from before her enemies. And now the boy is tending his 
sheep in the neighbourhood of Blencathra,' where lay his step- 
father’s estate ; and in his mood of fond affection and high-wrought 
poetic fancy he imagines he sees the very wild animals coming to do 
him homage. 

To his side the fallow deer 

Came and rested without fear ; 

The eagle, lord of land and sea, 
Stooped down to pay him fealty ; 

And both the undying fish that swim 
Though Bowscale tarn did wait on him ; 
The pair were servants of his eye 

In their immortality ; 

And glancing, gleaming, dark or bright, 
Moved to and fro, for his delight. 


Amid the caves and .ocks he had entertained angel and fairy 
visitors, and mysterious voices revealed to him the story of the past, 
while in his midnight musings, as he gazed on the starlit sky, he had 
learnt the secrets of the future. 

But now the time has come, cries the bard, for other and nobler 
employments. The blood of the Cliffords, which flows in the 
young man’s veins, bids him to take his share in perpetuating the 
glorious records of his house. 

Happy day, and mighty hour, 

When our Shepherd, in his power, 
Mailed and horsed, with lance and sword, 
To his ancestors restored, 

Like a re-appearing star, 

Like a glory from afar, 

First shall head the flock of war. 


But the minstrel, as he sung his warlike and impassioned strain, 
knew nothing of the transformation of feeling that had taken place 


1 Better known as Saddleback. 
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in this member of the Clifford family. During the long years when 
he was being screened from the vindictive hatred of his enemies he 
had lived a life far removed from the din of arms and from the 
thoughts and passions of war. His best friends had been humble 
cottagers ; and in his intercourse with them he had acquired their 
simple, kindly virtues ; while, in his solitary vigils among his sheep, 
his heart had become responsive to the sweet, pure influences of 


Nature. 
Love had he found in huts where poor men lie ; 


His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 


In him the savage virtue of the race, 

Revenge, and all ferocious thoughts were dead : 
Nor did he change ; but kept in lofty place 

The wisdom which adversity had bred. 


There was, in truth, a better cause for rejoicing among the 
followers of the house of Clifford than the minstrel could have 
conceived. Henry, the tenth Lord Clifford, had indeed come into 
the possession of his own—into that heritage which is the birthright 
of all of us, which is obtained through self-knowledge, self-control, 
and self-respect, those three mighty forces which, ensuring peace and 
recognition of the sovereign rule of reason within, lead without to 
such an infallible realisation of dignity and esteem as that which 
keeps for ever fresh and beneficent the memory of all just men. 

Glad were the vales, and every cottage-hearth ; 
The Shepherd Lord was honoured more and more ; 


And, ages after he was laid in earth, 
** The good Lord Clifford ” was the name he bore. 


IV. 


Having survived thus successfully those perilous times of the 
Civil Wars, which in the fifteenth century caused the extinction of 
so many noble families in the country, the Cliffords entered upon a 
new lease of prosperity. Henry, the son of the “Shepherd Lord,” 
was created Earl of Cumberland, and his eldest son, by a marriage 
with a daughter of the Duke of Suffolk, became closely associated 
with a possible claim to the throne of England. George, the third 
Earl of Cumberland, was an especial favourite of Queen Elizabeth, 
and was famed for a love of adventure which took him on many a 
long and distant voyage. And now we come to his daughter, the 
Lady Anne, the celebrated Countess of Dorset, and of Pembroke and 
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Montgomery, whom Wordsworth made the subject of an interesting 
and suggestive little poem. It is called the “ Countess’ Pillar,” and 
refers to a monument standing on the roadside between Penrith 
and Appleby, with the following inscription : 

“ This pillar was erected, in the year 1656, by Anne, Countess 
Dowager of Pembroke, &c., for a memorial of her last parting with 
her pious mother, Margaret, Countess Dowager of Cumberland, on 
April 2, 1616 ; in memory whereof she hath left an annuity of £4 
to be distributed to the poor of the parish of Brougham, every 2nd 
day of April for ever, upon the stone table placed hard by. Laus 
Deo!” 

The Countess had been twice married ; her first husband was 
the Earl of Dorset, by whom she had three sons and two daughters, 
but all her sons had died in childhood. Her second husband was 
Philip Herbert, Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, and there were 
no children born of this marriage. During the lifetime of the latter, 
owing to the death of the male heirs of the House of Clifford, she 
came into possession of all the family property ; and when her second 
husband died, in 1650, she returned to the north, and spent the 
rest of her life among the scenes and people she loved the best. 

In the Civil War of the reign of Charles I. the old strongholds 
of the family had suffered severely, and she has left behind a great 
reputation for the care and zeal with which they and the churches 
in their vicinity were restored by her. Besides the pillar above 
mentioned, there are other inscriptions still existing which bear her 
name, and which are connected with certain incidents in her life. 
This love of old associations and attachment to particular spots 
hallowed by personal and sacred memories was a characteristic 
which appealed with peculiar force to Wordsworth, who shows every- 
where in his poems, and particularly in the beautiful series called 
“On the Naming of Places,” how warmly his affections went out and 
entwined themselves around places in the neighbourhood of Rydal 
and Grasmere, which were associated with events in his own life and 
that of other members of his family. 

And of all the memorials and inscriptions which still recall to us 
the name of the Lady Anne, none can more deeply affect us, or is 
more suggestive of the light it throws on the circumstances of her 
inner life, than this roadside pillar which arrested the attention 
of the poet, and which, through his reference to it, is effectively 
preserved from the danger of being forgotten. 

During the space of 175 years, which had elapsed from the time 
of its erection to the date when Wordsworth wrote his poem, how 
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many people had passed by that way, and how few of those who 
stopped to read that inscription had tried to realise the meaning of 
what they read! It may be that some had felt the same thrill of 
human emotion as that which, as he read, stirred within Wordsworth’s 
breast ; but, until he came, none had had both the will and the 
power to make their feelings articulate and express them to the 
world. And, as we, imitating his example, stop to read and try to 
understand, what memories of disappointed hopes and ambitions, 
of blighted affections and domestic sorrows, crowd in upon the 
mind! Of all the troubles which vex and torment poor, frail 
humanity, which had she not known? In her girlhood she had 
seen the unity of their family life broken, and the happiness of her 
mother spoilt, by the wildness and irregularities of her father’s 
conduct. In neither of her two matrimonial experiences had she 
found congenial partners ; in their early childhood she had lost her 
three sons ; and her own good looks had been marred by the cruel 
scourge of small-pox. On the death of her father, her mother’s 
anxiety that her only child should inherit the Clifford estates had 
involved her for many years in tedious lawsuits with her nearest 
relatives ; and when at last, by their death, she secured the sole 
right of possession, the Civil War broke out, causing her great loss 
and destruction of property. Nevertheless, she survived and 
triumphed over all these calamities, and lived to the ripe age of 
eighty-five, respected for her uprightness and strength of character, 
and loved by all who had the opportunity of knowing what a 
generous and affectionate nature lay hidden under that somewhat 
autocratic and masterful exterior. But how lonely must she often 
have felt, even in the full exercise of the activities of that vigorous 
brain and of those benevolent instincts, when she realised that, 
amidst all her state and grandeur, there was no one on whom she 
could always rely for sympathy and perfect comprehension, now 
that her mother was dead, that mother whose idol she had been, 
and who, foreseeing what a brilliant future her daughter might have 
in store, had lavished such pains upon her education! Here, for 
the last time, had she looked upon those familiar and beloved 
features, and but a few short weeks later and that mother was no 
more! Did she imagine, at that last parting, that the end was to 
come so soon? We cannot say. But the thought of that day, and 
of all that she had then lost, never faded from her mind. Forty 
years afterwards she erected this monument, and contrived, by 
founding a benefaction, to associate others with her in the observance 
of that date ; and so what had been originally a cause of affliction 
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was changed by her into an opportunity of enabling, year by year, 
many poor and humble people to turn their thoughts in gratitude 
towards God. 

The poem of Wordsworth, which we append, and with which 
we conclude, is not indeed remarkable for its poetic excellences ; 
but, like much that he has written, it has a far higher importance 
than any mere external merit of form could give. It is a tribute 
to the piety and generosity of the countess, and to her unfailing 
thoughtfulness for those around her who were in suffering or in 
want; and it is a recognition by him of the sanctity of human 
affection, and of the sweetness of those ties of home and kinship 
which seem ever revealing to us, in their beauty, glimpses of a yet 
higher life and of a more perfect love. 


While the poor gather round, till the end of time 
May this bright flower of charity display 

Its bloom, unfolding at the appointed day ; 

Flower than the loveliest of the vernal prime 
Lovelier—transplanted from heaven’s purest clime. 
Charity never faileth : on that creed, 

More than on written testament or deed, 

The pious lady built with hope sublime. 

Alms on this stone to be dealt out, for ever / 
**Laus Deo.” Many a stranger passing by 

Has with that parting mixed a filial sigh, 

Blest its humane memorial’s fond endeavour : 
And, fastening on those lines an eye tear-glazed, 
Has ended, though no clerk, with ‘* God be praised.” 


MAURICE G. HERING.. 
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MERCURY—THE SPARKLER. 


HE smallest of the major planets and the nearest to the sun, 

Mercury is almost always too deeply immersed in the solar 

rays for the amateur observer to get a well-defined view of the 

Sparkler. For it is only visible to the naked eye in the spring during 

about an hour and a half before sunset, and in the autumn about 

the same length of time before sunrise, shining on the fringe of the 
sky with a pale, rosy hue. 

The old Greeks, whose rich imagination found in the lustre 
and movements of the planets a fertile source of myth and marvel, 
called this denizen of the heavens Stilbon, the Sparkler. But, 
strangely enough, they conceived the curious idea respecting it that 
it must surely be a thief—its movements, hovering about the edge 
of the sky in twilight, were so very suspicious. How came it that 
it never ascended the celestial vault as did the planets Venus and 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn? It was a puzzle, and to account for its 
apparently stealthy ways called forth their keenest powers of observa- 
tion. It was noticed that the evening Sparkler never paid his visits 
at the same period of the year as did the morning one; still closer 
watchfulness led to the identification of the two apparitions. It 
was now recognised that they were merely different visits of the 
same body. Arago, commenting on the peculiar notion the planet’s 
movements had suggested to the Greeks, sees in it the true explanation 
of how it came about that they gave the Sparkler the additional 
name of Hermes (Mercury), tutelary god of thieves, who profit by 
the twilight to commit their misdeeds. Their conception of the 
playful pranks of the nimble deity is well expressed by Horace 
(“ Odes,” I. x.), where he speaks of Mercury as 

Artful and cunning to conceal 
Whate’er in sportive theft you steal, 
When from the god who gilds the pole, 
E’en yet a boy, his herds you stole : 
With angry voice the threat’ning pow’r 
Bade thee thy fraudful prey restore ; 
But of his quiver too beguil’d, 

Pleased with the theft, Apollo smiled. 
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This bad character stuck to the planet all through the Middle Ages, 
when it was the proud boast of the astrologer that he had inherited 
the wisdom of the ancients if he knew the significance they attached 
to the stars in their courses. With profound look and moody 
brow he would stigmatise Mercury as a malignant agency—a sidus 
dolosum. 

The story of the Sparkling One, indeed, carries the thoughts 
back to the dim far-off past of Assyrian civilisation, and opens to the 
mind’s eye a vista leading to the Babylonian temple of Belus, upon 
whose lofty summit the Chaldean astronomer, casting his eagle 
glance across the azure vault, takes note of the position and 
aspect of the planets; for on the morrow he will lay before the 
monarch a report of their significance. But recently the ruins 
of Nineveh have yielded to the explorer tablets whereon are 
inscribed the Chief Astronomer’s readings of the stars, for the 
information of King Ashurbanipal, and on which mention is made 
of the planet Mercury. How long the Chaldeans had known of 
its existence is uncertain, but Claudius Ptolemy, in the ‘“ Almagest,” 
speaks of an observation made upon it by the Assyrian astronomers 
on the 19th of the Egyptian month of Toth, or according to our 
chronology, November 15, 265 B.c. The record, moreover, defines 
the position which the planet occupied in relation to the constellation 
Scorpio. It is interesting to find that the ancient observation was 
correctly given, analytical investigation having shown that Mercury 
would be situated exactly in the place indicated in the Assyrian 
tablet 

Coming to the early days of modern astronomy, we find Coper- 
nicus in his old age regretting that he had never seen Mercury. Sir 
Robert Ball suggests that the vapours of the Vistula, on whose banks 
the originator of the true theory of the solar system dwelt, may have 
been so dense as to render the planet invisible, for in the most 
favourable circumstances it could only be seen low down in the sky. 
The first trustworthy observation of Mercury was made in 1677 by 
our celebrated countryman Dr. Edmund Halley, who with a tele- 
scope witnessed its transit over the sun’s disc from the island of 
St. Helena. 

Many allusions to Mercury are to be found scattered through the 
pages of astronomical literature of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries ; but they have little value, saving that they indicate a 
general desire to know more of its physical constitution—to lift 
the veil of mystery in which its features are enshrouded. The 
animating thought seems to have been—Can this planet, so like our 
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own in outer form, be the abode of life? Is it possible that, bathed 
in the Sun’s refulgent rays, so near the source of all light and heat, 
it can be another world full of living activities, resembling life on 
Earth ? 

In order to satisfy this craving for enlightenment the eminent 
German astronomer, Johann Hieronymus Schroter, of Lilienthal, 
devoted a great part of his memorable life to a minute inspection of 
Mercury. A contemporary, and in some respects a rival, of the 
elder Herschel, he employed for his painstaking observations a seven- 
foot telescope made by Sir William, which Lalande pronounced to be 
the best in Europe. The first noteworthy observation Schréter made 
on Mercury was in April 1792, when his new instrument enabled 
him to follow the planet through all its varying phases—like those of 
the waxing and waning Moon. Viewed on the side of the sun near 
its apparent greatest angular distance it appeared like a half-moon, 
and when nearly between the Sun and the Earth it exhibited a 
slender crescent, day by day presenting all the pleasing forms with 
which our satellite has made us familiar in her stately progress over 
the evening sky. His powerful glass brought into view a halo or 
glory resting upon the near side of the planet, suggestive of a 
luminous atmosphere. A few years later (1799) when Mercury was 
making a transit over the sun’s disc he beheld a ring of softened 
light enveloping the whole body of the planet, which was so distinctly 
visible that he was able to estimate its height; this he put at one- 
fourth the planet’s diameter. It seemed to shroud Mercury’s 
features with a delicate gossamer-like veil, on the outer edge of 
which was a well-marked greyish fringe. He noticed also some 
dark streaks or spots, and that there was a decrease of light towards 
the terminator or hollow edge of the planet when in crescent form. 
These markings led Schréter to think that he had discovered 
evidence of the existence of an atmosphere and the presence of the 
vapour of water ; he even saw, or thought he saw, faint traces of the 
action of mountain breezes. Still closer scrutiny with a thirteen-foot 
telescope yielded distinct traces of irregularities on the planet's sur- 
face, indicating in the opinion of himself and his assistant Harding 
the presence of lofty mountains, deep valleys, and ravines, stretching 
through the southern hemisphere. There was an abrupt break or 
blunting of the horn of the crescent whenever the planet was viewed 
in the part of its orbit nearest the Earth. This, they concluded, was 
due to a high peak or mountain ridge arresting the Sun’s rays, and 
preventing the light falling as far as the cusp theoretically extended. 
Schréter estimated the height of the mountain to be about ten-and- 
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a-half miles—z.e. about twice the height of the earth’s loftiest range. 
Keenly alive to the importance of these revelations he sought for 
evidence of a diurnal rotation, and was not long in determining a 
periodic revolution about its axis completed in every twenty-four 
hours, five minutes. This he deduced from the regular recurrence, 
as he believed, of certain dark spots on Mercury’s surface—appearing 
and reappearing at intervals of about twenty-four hours. Here, in- 
deed, was encouragement for the skilful observer in an unknown 
realm ; now was opening to the inward eye, if not to the telescope, 
a glimpse of a new habitable world. For, admitting the existence of 
an atmosphere, there follow all the conditions needful for a flourish- 
ing abode of vegetable and animal life. Duly considered, then, the 
presence of moisture-laden air implies the existence of surface waters, 
sun-drawn vapour-clouds, rain, and, it may be, verdure. To these 
harmonious conditions add revolving periods of day and night, 
seasons of summer and winter, and imagination may revel at will in 
a world teeming with new forms of life, suited to the environment. 
And in size this new world was found to have a diameter of about 
3,000 miles only—little more than a third the size of the earth. In 
density, however, it comes very near to that of our world, standing in 
the ratio of 85 to 100. 

Highly gratifying as would seem to be the progress made towards 
unravelling the mystic web which for ages had hung about the 
Sparkler, yet it may be well to bear in mind that the intervals for 
observation were brief ; that occasionally the vapours of the horizon 
almost obscured the planet, rendering it difficult to get a clear view 
of its features ; that astronomy, indeed, was in Schréter’s day but on 
the threshold of a new era of discovery ; and in the infancy of inquiry 
expectation often points the way to the desired end, though time may 
prove it to be delusive. And as to Mercury being a habitable world, 
many things had yet to be found out which might cast a shadow 
over the fair prospect. 

In 1874, Zollner, who had long been practising with a photo- 
meter on the light reflected from the Moon, found that the shades of 
light at the varying phases were dependent on the nature of the 
surface of the Moon the light was reflected from; that rugged 
mountainous tracts gave off alternate dusky and brilliant reflections, 
while the smooth, homogeneous plain gave off a continuous steady 
reflection. Testing Mercury in the same way he found his phases 
corresponded to the former—to the light reflected by high hills and 
deep valleys. Winnecke, too, applying the same methods, had 
obtained like results ; and their measurements also agreed in show- 
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ing that the planet absorbed all but 13 per cent. of the fierce light 
which incessantly beats upon it. They found no evidence of an 
atmosphere—nothing, at any rate, capable of reflecting the solar 
light. In this respect they consider that Mercury is in the same 
condition as the Moon. The delicate rosy halo in which the planet 
is swathed, what else can it be than the unabsorbed solar rays seen 
through the medium of our dust-laden atmosphere ? 

It is wonderful what a world of exalted sentiment has been called 
into being by dust! But for the countless tons of dust (and moisture) 
floating in the air we should have no magnificent auroral displays 
tipping the hills with gold; no afterglow imperceptibly melting into 
the blue canopy of heaven. Glittering orbs and black space there 
would be, but no cerulean vault emerging out of rainbow tints to 
carry the thoughts upwards in calm, joyous contemplation. And 
without dust we should possibly be free from the omnipresent 
microbe, for on its particles these living organisms feed, and thrive 
and multiply ; indeed, wherever dust most abounds there the invisible 
foe is in his strength. And yet, putting the two conditions into the 
balance, let us gladly accept the dust with its living freight, and rejoice 
in the glorious wealth of colour the heavens display to our admiring 
eyes. 

Astronomers of to-day, notably Mr. R. A. Proctor, in “ Old and 
New Astronomy,” discuss the question as to whether Mercury 
possesses an atmosphere ; and, generally speaking, they come to the 
conclusion that the weight of evidence is decidedly against the 
existence of an atmosphere. Mr. Proctor argues that it can have no 
atmosphere in any way comparable to that of the Earth. He remarks 
that the average degree of whiteness noticeable on Mercury’s surface 
would be greater than that of the Moon were the planet surrounded 
by a vaporous atmosphere like ours. If it possessed large areas of 
surface-waters, the Sun’s action upon them would draw up an immense 
quantity of vapour which would condense into clouds, and these 
clouds would reflect a larger proportion of light falling upon them 
than is now apparent. Professor Nasmyth in September 1878 had 
Mercury and Venus under close inspection for several hours: the 
difference in the brightness of the two bodies was so marked that he 
described the light of Venus as resembling clean silver, and that of 
Mercury as lead or zinc. Yet the latter body from its greater 
proximity to the sun receives three and a half times greater intensity 
of light than Venus does, and should therefore be proportionately 
more lustrous than its neighbour did it possess an atmosphere at all 
comparable to that which surrounds Venus. Observations of Mercury 
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as an evening star give no evidence which can fairly be referred to 
the presence of an atmosphere. ll the particulars which have been 
so interpreted can be more satisfactorily explained by taking into 
account the effects of our own atmosphere, through the denser part 
of which (until recent years) Mercury was generally observed. But 
the time had arrived when the difficulties in the way of continuous 
observation were to be overcome. Mr. W. F. Denning, in 1882, 
found Mercury just as easy to observe as Venus. With a good 
telescope equatorially mounted he could follow Mercury in the day- 
time, and with higher magnifying powers very much more of its sur- 
face could be seen than formerly, when the planet was viewed for 
about ninety minutes near the horizon. In the same year (1882) 
Signor Schiaparelli, favoured with the purer skies of Italy, gave a 
close and continuous study to the planet’s peculiar characteristics in 
daylight, and with remarkable results. His first discovery came as 
a shock to those of us whose archetype of the planets is our own 
best of all possible worlds. A diurnal rotation was shown to bea 
delusion. He found the markings on its surface which had led 
previous observers to infer a daily revolution on its axis remained 
sensibly fixed : there was no movement giving to the planet alternate 
periods of day and night. Fully realising the startling effect his 
discovery, if made known, would produce in the astronomical world, 
Schiaparelli put off its announcement until he had had time to go 
over the whole ground again, and so assure himself of the accuracy 
of his observations or be enabled to correct any error he might have 
fallen into. By 1890 his renewed investigations were completed ; 
they left no doubt on his mind of the accuracy of his first observa- 
tions, and he thereupon ventured to give publicity to his discovery— 
namely, that Mercury always presents the same side to the Sun, thus 
turning on its axis in the same time needed to complete its circuit 
round the Sun. This being so, it follows that one hemisphere of the 
planet is exposed eternally to the fierce light of the Sun, which beats 
down upon its surface with an intensity, when at its greatest distance 
from him, four times greater than that which we experience. And 
this intensity of light gradually increases as Mercury approaches its 
perihelion, and ultimately becomes nine times greater than that which 
pours down upon the Earth in the torrid zone. The opposite 
hemisphere must therefore be one of perpetual night. But the two 
regions are separated by a space measuring about one-fourth of the 
planet’s surface, where the Sun rises and sets once in 88 days. 
And yet there can be no change, no variation in the continuous 
fierce glare of the Sun upon one side, and the darkness of one ever- 
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lasting night on the other. According to this discovery Mercury 
revolves round the sun in the same manner as the moon does round 
her primary, the Earth, in her briefer period of 274 days. No mortal 
eye has ever seen but one side of the Moon, and the visible 
side is crowded with sterile, crater-capped mountains, and deep 
valleys into which the shadows of the mountains fall with the 
blackness of the darkest night. In some respects, then—in her 
presenting always the same face to the Earth; in her rugged, 
mountainous surface, and the absence of atmosphere—we have near 
us in the Moon a parallel to Mercury’s case. It is amazing to think 
of the wealth of romance the imagination has woven around the 
Queen of Night, as she sails forth— 


Crown’d with the sparkle of a Star 
And throned an orb of ashen white. 


Schiaparelli’s close scrutiny of Mercury’s surface during the day- 
time brought prominently into view dark and light shadows, like 
brownish stripes and streaks, visible ona rose-tinted disc. Being 
permanent features he was enabled to construct a chart of the face 
of the planet showing their relative positions and outline. They 
were not, however, always equally well seen; at times they were 
veiled, even when centrally situated, as if thinly flecked by currents 
of dust-laden air—the simoom of a sandy desert. Schiaparelli thought 
that these and other like appearances indicated the presence of an 
atmosphere of extreme tenuity. The thought naturally arises that if 
Mercury have an atmosphere at all, may it not be of a consistency 
such as will resist or greatly mitigate the severity of the fierce solar 
glare to an extent which would make life on the planet possible. It 
must be owned, however, after taking account of all the physical 
conditions known to us, that it is in the last degree improbable that 
either vegetable or animal life such as we have any knowledge of can 
exist on the surface of Mercury. 

And yet what a world of wonders may there not be in store for 
the astronomer of the future armed with instruments perfected for 
every requirement man’s longing for enlightenment on things astral 
may suggest—when the borderland lying between the two hemi- 
spheres of darkness and light may be explored with a curiosity far 
transcending that experienced by Bruce or Baker in search of the 
mysterious sources of the Nile? And who shall say that (beside 
these regions of twilight) there may not be another realm in the 
interior of the Sparkling orb, peopled by a race of highly organised 
beings rejoicing in their existence amid rippling streams, crystal 
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fountains laving perennial verdure, and illumined with prismatic 
beams of light piercing through clefts and slanting shafts? Among 
fairy dells and grotto-like palaces adorned with gems of purest rays, 
sentient beings akin to ourselves may possibly play their part in 
the Mercurian drama, and pass away their lives in blissful dreams, 
heedless of the existence of any other world than their own. 


E. VINCENT HEWARD. 
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BAPTISTA MANTUAN: CATHOLIC 
PURITAN. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


Part J. “ALTER Maro.” 


HAT knowledge is of most worth? Whatever we may 
think of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s suggestion that the in- 
evitable answer is—Science, it is scarcely likely that the most 
intrepid of educationists would answer, In one word, Vergil. Yet 
such, we may recollect, is the actual verdict of Dante. “Ed io mi 
volsi al mar di tutto il senno”! (“And I turned to the sea of all 
wisdom”). Vergil is duca, signore, maestro.? It is true that Dante 
is taking a journey, and therefore requires a personal guide. The 
conception of life as a journey, though old almost as man himself, is 
a point of view of no little significance for education. The idea of 
personality as the basis of teachership is as fruitful for education as 
for poetry. The supposed advantage of science, as supplying the 
vantage ground of objectivity of knowledge, can easily be stretched 
too far. The educand to-day is taking the journey of life and as ever 
needs a guide. He is a person; but does he require the personality 
of a leader in thought? Even if educationally personality can alone 
in the long run affect personality, is Vergil that leader? 

The question cannot now be put without appearing to be a mid- 
summer night’s dream. To the medizvalist of the Dantesque type 
and to the Renaissance educationist the affirmative answer was clear 
as noonday. Let me just illustrate the insistence on Vergil. In 
that document, perhaps little known to-day, of Thomas, Cardinal of 
York,’ &c., to the masters of Ipswich School, greeting, he says with 
regard to the fourth class: “When you exercise the soldiership of 
the fourth class, what general would you rather have than Vergil 
himself, the prince of all poets? whose majesty of verse it were 
worth while should be pronounced with due intonation of voice.” 


1 Inferno, viii. 7. 2 Ibid. ii. 140. * ge. Cardinal Wolsey. 
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“ Exercise the soldiership of the fourth class” has, I venture to 
suggest, the true ring of educational process about it. Professor 
Comparetti has shown that there are three sides to the medizval 
reputation of Vergil—in other words, that there are three Vergils. 
I. The historical Vergil—the Vergil who stands as the supreme 
representative poet of the Augustan Age. II. The religious and 
philosophical Vergil, of ‘unfathomable store of universal wisdom.” 
III. The Virgil of the schools of grammar and rhetoric. 

With regard to the philosophical Vergil, it is sufficient to cite the 
attitude of Dante, gue/ savio gentil, che. tutto seppe (‘that gentle sage 
who knew everything”). From the point of view of religion great 
allowances were made for Vergil. Exceptional toleration was ex- 
tended to him by many religious people, and indeed Vergil received the 
distinction of being considered as a prophet of the coming of Christ 
through his fourth eclogue. “ The expectation,” says Comparetti, “ of 
an immediate regeneration of the world, in an era of happiness, justice, 
love, and peace, which inspires the whole of this eclogue, the con- 
nection of this expectation with the birth of a child, and the ancient 
authority of the sibyl on which the whole prophecy is based, could 
not fail to induce a Christian when reading it to think of the birth ot 
Christ and the regeneration of the world, which his pure and gentle 
teaching promised.”! It was even urged that the mention of 
heathen deities by Vergil was only a device, so as not to “ affront 
pagans and provoke the anger of the authorities.”? To many 
Christians, therefore, in the early Middle Ages Vergil was the 
prophet of Christ. And even by those who could not go so far an 
attempt was made to present a christianised Vergil, by means of the 
curious medley called a cento,* or again, authors wrote with a 
Christian bias on a Christian subject, and imitated the style, form, 
and matter of Vergil’s ‘‘ Aeneid ” and eclogues. 

With the two facts before us of the recognition of Vergil by 
scholars as the prince of poets and the sea of wisdom, together 
with the reservation of the Christian mystics that Vergil was born 
before the Christian dispensation, and that by no ingenuity could he 
be brought within it, we can understand the background of thought 


» Comparetti, p. 99. 2 Jbid. p. 100. 

* Probably the most interesting of the later centos is that of Alexander Ross, 
Virgilit evangelisantis Christiados Libri XIII. with the description on the title 
page : 

‘*¢ Arma virumque Maro cecinit, nos acta Deumque ; 
Cedant arma viri, dum loquor acta Dei.” 


Ross’s Christiad was published in 1634. 
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of John Colet when he draws up the following statute for St. Paul’s 
School :— 
‘WHAT SHALBE TAUGHT. 


* As towchyng in this scole what shalbe taught of the Maisters 
& learnyd of the scolers it passith my wit to devyse and determyn 
in particuler, but in generall to speke and sum what to saye my 
mynde, I wolde they were taught all way in good litterature, with 
laten and greke, and good auctors suych as haue the veray Romayne 
eliquence joyned with wisdome, specially Cristyn auctours that wrote 
theyre wysdome with clene & chast laten other in verse or in prose, 
for my entent is by thys scole specially to incresse knowlege and 
worshipping of god & oure lorde Crist Jesus & good Cristen lyff and 
maners in the children.” 


The books for this end which he names are the Catechism, his 
own “Accidence” or any better to the purpose, the “ Institutum 
Christiani Hominis,” and Erasmus’s “Copia.” ‘ And then,” he goes 
on, “other auctours, as Lactantius, Prudentius, Proba, Sedulius, 
Juvencus, and Baptista Mantuanus.” ! 

It is necessary now to enquire into the contents of the books 
written by these authors, if we wish to enter into the point of view of 
educationists with Colet. Lactantius flourished at the beginning of 
the fourth century a.p. He wrote, as is pointed out by Taylor,’ 
when Constantine was coming to the throne (305 a.p.) and Christi- 
anjty was coming to its triumph, and is thus “‘the earliest Christian 
author who had any medizval vogue.” Before becoming a Christian he 
was a teacher of rhetoric, and the title of his “ Divinz Institutiones ” 
is thus framed on the model of legal treatises. It is an elaborate plea 
for and justification of the Christian view. Lactantius “sets forth 
in detail the entire volume of pagan foolishness and the invalidity 
of pagan philosophy; he expounds the Christian faith, shows its 

1 This interesting statute continues: ‘‘and such other as shal be taught 
convenyent and most to purpose unto the true laten spech al barbary, all corrup- 
cion, all laten adulterate which ignorant blynde folis brought into this worlde, and 
with the same hath distayned and poysonyd the olde laten spech & the varay Romyne 
tong which in the tyme of Tully and Salust and Virgill and Terence was usid, 
which also Seint Jerome & Seint ambrose and Seint Austen and many hooly 
doctors lernyd in theyr tymes. I say that ffylthynesse and all such abusion which 
the later blynde worlde brought in, which more ratheyr may be callid blotterature 
thenne litterature, I utterly abbanysh and exclude out of this scole and charge the 
Maisters that they teche all way that is the best and instruct the children in greke 
and Redyng laten in Redyng unto them suych auctours that hathe with wisdome 
joyned the pure chaste eloquence.” 

2 The Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages, p. 14. 
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superiority in reason, and the warrants of its truth afforded by the 
miracles of Christ and the predictions of the prophets. He discourses 
upon justice, finally upon the purpose of the world’s creation and the 
course of the s@cu/a until the conflict with the Antichrist ; where- 
upon follow Christ’s thousand years of reign, and then the final 
conflict with the unchained devil and his hosts ; the wicked are 
overthrown and cast into hell, and the righteous rise from their graves 
to enjoy for ever the v¢a deata.”' Lactantius may thus be regarded 
as an author to be read in schools as a substitute for the Latin 
rhetorical and oratorical authors. ‘His style,” says Taylor, “is 
classical and expresses little Christian feeling. Nor does his work 
represent a deep understanding of Christianity.”* But for Colet 
the classical style and the Christian subject in others was precisely a 
combination which made Lactantius a desirable school reading- 
book. 

The next chronologically on Colet’s list is Juvencus. Juvencus 
was a Spanish priest who wrote his “ Historia Evangelica” about 
330 A.D. ‘ Juvencus tells the Gospel story with smooth mediocrity, 
quite unconscious of how his measures fail to reflect the spirit and 
feeling of the Gospel. To turn that story into hexameters means a 
continual change of stress, with loss of point and emphasis. The 
story of Christ stilling the tempest closes thus : 


Inde procellis 
Imperat et placidam sternit super zequora pacem.* 


The last is a good line, but the feeling and reminiscence are 
Vergilian.”* 

So, in Juvencus, Colet finds classical style based on Vergil, 
and Christian subject-matter. Prudentius is regarded as a Christian 
poet of a higher order. He lived from 348 to¢. 410 A.D. Probably 
Colet wishes the ‘“ Psychomachia” of Prudentius to be intro- 
duced to the schoolboy. “That was a didactic allegory. The 
preface of iambic trimeters tells of Abraham with his three hundred 
and eighteen followers conquering the heathen kings, which means, 
allegorically interpreted, Faith, aided by Christ, conquering the 
representative sins of paganism. In the main poem, written in 
hexameters, the Christ-given virtues of the soul fight against the 
vices which threaten from out the soul itself and its proneness to 


’ The Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages, p. 217. * Tbid. p. 216. 

* Lactantius has been called the ‘‘ Cicero of the Fathers” (J. H. Lupton’s 
Preface to Colet’s Lectures on I. Corinthians). * Cf. Eneid, i. 249. 

* The Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages, i. pp. 280-1. 
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temptation. The conflict is set forth allegorically as a succession of 
combats between champions. First Fides conquers Idololatria ; 
then Pudicitia conquers Libido, and Patientia conquers Ira. Then 
Mens Humilis together with Spes, and aided by Justitia, Honestas, 
Sobrietas, Jejunia, and Pudor, conquer the arch-enemy Superbia, 
After this Sobrietas overcomes Luxuria, among whose followers is 
Fugitivus Amor ; and Operatio (Charity) overthrows Avaritia. Con- 
cordia is now treacherously wounded by Discordia, surnamed 
Heresis, whereupon Fides transfixes the latter. The victory won, 
Fides urges that a temple be built to Christ, in describing which the 
poet follows the twenty-first chapter of Revelation.'. Mr. H. O. Taylor 
describes Prudentius’s ‘‘ Psychomachia ” as the “ first Western example 
of a purely allegorical poem.” But besides the “ Psychomachia” 
Prudentius wrote Christian hymns, embodying legends of martyrs 
under the title “ Peristephanon.” In one of these hymns to St. 
Vincent Mr. Taylor finds a precursor of the ballad. 

Sedulius (¢. 440 A.D.) attempted a Christian epic poem entitled 
‘‘Paschale Carmen.” It comprised somewhat less than two thousand 
hexameters, and was divided into five books. Thename would indicate 
some underlying thought on the part of the poet giving a unity to 
his work. It was a poem of Christ, our Passover, offered for men. 
The first book sings the miraculous deliverances in the Old Testa- 
ment. The second book tells of the birth and childhood of Christ, 
andthe three remaining books sing the story of the saving miracula 
Christi, until the final Paschal sacrifice and redemption, consisting of 
Christ’s death, resurrection, manifestation of Himself, and His ascen- 
sion.? 

Of the writers named by Colet, Juvencus and Sedulius are essen- 
tially epic poets. These two are, as Mr. Taylor remarks, “ Vergilian 
in phrase and tone, so far as mediocrity can reflect greatness.” 
Prudentius can be brought in line with the Latin didactic poets. 
Lactantius, as we saw, modelled himself on the forensic and rhetorical 
models. But probably the most curious writer in Colet’s list is 
Valeria Faltonia Proba, the only woman, as Mr. J. H. Lupton has 
said,® whose works have been admitted into the “ Patrologia.” This 
lady composed the “Centones Virgiliani,” about the year 400 A.D. 
A cento is a patchwork of phrases taken from different parts of an 
author, so as to form a new work, embodying a different story. In 
this way Proba has treated the Old Testament history down to the 
Flood, and given an account of the life of Christ. Thus the very 

' The Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages, pp. 278-9. * Jbid. p. 281. 

* Introduction to Colet’s Lectures on II, Corinthians, p. liii. 
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phrases of Vergil were utilised to convey the subject matter of 
Christian story. 

We have now seen that the idea of the founder of the great 
classical school of St. Paul’s was anxious to combine the advantages 
of classical style, if possible, with Christian subject-matter. Cicero 
was not suggested, for he was a heathen; but the Ciceronian style 
should be induced through reading Lactantius. Vergil should not 
be studied directly, for he too was not a Christian, but the Vergilian 
style should be inculcated through Prudentius, Sedulius, and Proba. 

Nor must it be supposed that Colet was peculiar in these views. 
Mr. J. H. Lupton! cites a passage (in Latin) from the important 
educational writer Jacob Wimpheling, of which I here introduce a 
translation, as it shows the contemporary Christian feeling as to the 
classics, and mentions the opinion held by a competent scholar as 
to some of the very writers whom Colet recommends for school use. 

“There are Christian writers extant by no means unequal to the 
pagans. We advise these writers to be read first by boys. Pruden- 
tius is the best, the most elegant, the one who has command of 
various kinds of metres. And there is Sedulius, who has related in 
most ornate song both affairs and sacred story . . . And there is 
Baptista Mantuanus, from whom the boy can be taught in truth 
whatsoever hitherto he could get from Vergil. Would that the same 
diligence had been expended over Prudentius which has been spent 
so often on Martial, on Tibullus and the other most impure writers, 
so that they might be explained. I know not by what fate it is that 
certain most learned Italians take more gently to the fables or to the 
histories of Gentiles, than to Christian matters and ceremonies, to the 
names and deeds of gods and goddesses than to Christ and divine 
Mary ; to uncleanness and lustful love than to holiness and charity.” ? 

Such men as John Colet and Jacob Wimpheling may be termed 
Catholic Puritans. Their position in the matter of classical educa- 
tion is similar to that of the Protestant Puritans, such as John Dury, 


' Preface to Colet’s 7. Corinthians, p. liv. 

2 In the statutes of St. Bees Grammar School, drawn up in 1583, amongst 
the authors named are Mantuan, Sedulius, and Prudentius; but the founder, 
Archbishop Grindall, enjoins that Cicero, Sallust, Caesar, Terence, Vergil, Horace, 
Ovid shall be read. He also includes Pallurgenius (¢.e. Marcellus Palingenius 
who wrote the famous Zodiacus Vitae, translated into English by Barnabe Googe, 
1560-65) and the writings of George Buchanan. And again, in 1660, Charles 
Hoole in his New Discovery of the Old Art of Teaching School suggests Mantuan 
for the third form and Sedulius for the fourth ; but in his list of authors the list 
has become almost entirely classical, and all other authors are subsidiary or 
preparative to knowledge of the old Roman writers. 

VOL. CCXCVII. NO. 2085. ? 
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and to a great extent to that of John Amos Comenius. But they are 
nearer to the medizval Vergilian tradition, the strength of which we 
recognise in Dante, and the extent and depth of which we have had 
laid before us with incomparable illustration and lucidity by Professor 
Comparetti.! 

Unless we recognise the fact that in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries the schoolmasters by no means welcomed the classical 
Latin writers with unanimity, or even with widespread goodwill, 
it will be difficult to understand the high popularity of Baptista 
Mantuan. But, given the fact that Vergil was in such renown, though 
his works were not read, that there was a strong ambition to obtain 
a classical style whilst there was an equally strong disinclination 
to acknowledge, and to parley with, the pagan deities of classicism, 
given these facts, and we can at once see that there was a place for 
an alter Maro to arise. Though by the year 1500 Lactantius, 
Prudentius, Sedulius, Juvencus, and Proba had attained an attractive 
antiquity, yet they did not belong to the genuine classical pagan 
authors of the Augustan Age. There was room for a writer who 
should arise with more freshness of subject-matter, more alive to 
the change of thought and form which had taken place in the 
intervening thousand years, and who should at the same time not 
have passed outside of the Vergilian atmosphere. 

It is true there was an alternative, viz. a frank return to the 
writers of antiquity, such as the Italian Renascence favoured and 
finally established. But Huss, and Jerome of Prague, and Wiclif, 
and for that matter many of the more orthodox clergy had insisted 
on religious education, especially in the northern countries of Europe. 
The pagan element in the Renascence, roughly speaking, found acqui- 
escence only with the Italians, and here again only with a certain 
section of them. In Ascham’s “ Scholemaster,” published in 1570, 
lover of the classical Cicero and Vergil, we find that Ascham 
thinks it safer to rest in the Greek authors, and as for Italy and things 
Italian, he accepts the proverb that an Englishman “ Italianated 
is a devil incarnate.” The Italians “have in more reverence the 
triumphs of Petrarch than the Genesis of Moses. They make more 
account of Tully’s Offices than St. Paul’s epistles. . . . They boldly 
laugh to scorn both Protestant and Papist. They care for no 
Scripture. They make no count of general councils. They contemn 
the consent of the Church. They pass for no Doctors. They mock 
the Pope. They rail on Luther. They allow neither side. They 
like none, but only themselves. ... Ye see what manners and 

1 Vergil in the Middle Ages. Translated by E. F. M. Benecke. 
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doctrine our Englishmen fetch out of Italy. For finding no other 
there, they can bring no other hither.” It is true Ascham admits 
that he has known some noble Englishmen whom all the siren songs 
of Italy could never untwine from the mast of God’s word. But 
such instances, he hints, were more than counterbalanced by those 
caught by Circe’s wiles. 

If then, even in 1570, and from a man so favourable to classicism 
as Ascham, the Renascence tendencies to an undervaluing of the 
supreme importance of religion, as seen in the country where 
classicism was most flourishing, were duly condemned we may well 
doubt whether the Renascence (as recognised by us in the light of 
later developments) was of wide-reaching influence in the school-room 
between 1500 and 1570, either in England or elsewhere. The great 
Renascence scholars, with the single exception, in Italy, of Vittorino 
da Feltre, who was of the noblest and purest of classical scholars, and 
at the same time a pious and sincere Christian, were not interested in 
the practical work of school-teaching. The torch of classical culture 
was lit by the teachers of such schools as those of Melanchthon in 
Germany, Sturm at Strassburg, and others whose names are writ large 
in histories of education ; but the culture ideals of any period take at 
least a generation or two to filter into the schools, and in those inter- 
vening generations the schoolrooms accepted gladly the work of 
Baptista Mantuanus, for the simple reason that his genius, such as it 
was, was not in advance of his age in style, subject-matter, or intel- 
lectual treatment. Mantuan was more intelligible to the ordinary 
mind than Lactantius, Prudentius, Sedulius, Juvencus, and Proba ; 
and although Colet put all these names along with that of Baptista 
Mantuan there is no doubt that, in the first half of the sixteenth 
century, there was no writer whose works were so popular as those 
of Baptista. School education did not receive the full Renascence 
current till the latter part of the sixteenth century. Indeed, it is 
debatable whether schools, in any great degree, can be said 
to have been classical until well on in the seventeenth. 

The sixteenth-century schoolmasters, as a whole, always excepting 
a few brilliant pioneers of reform, were not men of a high intellectual 
type. They were ordinary minds, set to a very ordinary kind of 
work, the teaching of youth. They had read and could understand 
Baptista Mantuan. If he was good enough for them, surely he 
was satisfactory for the schools. 

In truth, he satisfied much more critical minds than those of 
the ordinary schoolmasters. The testimony of Erasmus may be 
adduced to the effect that there would come a time, in his opinion, 

T2 
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when Baptista would be put not much below his ancient compatriot 
of Mantua.! Erasmus was severe enough as a critic at times, so that 
if he was satisfied with Baptista as a Latin writer no wonder that 
his contemporaries of lower standing took the same view. 

The best account of Baptista appears in the “ Jugemens des 
Savans sur les Principaux Ouvrages des Auteurs.”* This carefully 
collected biography I take as basis of the following account. 
Johannes Baptista Spagnuolo, called Mantuanus, from the city of 
his birth, was born in 1448, and died in 1516. Trithemius says of 
him that our Mantuan equalled Vergil for verse and Cicero for 
prose, and he doubts even if he has not surpassed the latter. His 
compatriots have claimed to raise him to a degree of glory as high 
as that of Vergil in erecting a statue of marble crowned with the 
poet’s laurel, near to and on an equality with that of the ancient 
prince of poets. 

If the compatriots of Mantuan congratulated themselves on 
having formed so fine a parallel his co-religionists could not be dis- 
pleased, as they received reflected glory from their head. However, 
they have not all appeared equally satisfied, and Peter Lucius 
amongst others has not been able to restrain himself from giving 
vent to public moans of anger and indignation at witnessing the 
temerity of those profane people who had the hardihood to com- 
pare the pagan poet to the Italian poet, and, what is more, to 
a religious poet such as Spagnuolo, who for this reason alone 
deserved to have his statue much higher than that of Vergil.® 

To say the truth, Lucius would have had great reason to 
complain of the p/aisante injure done to the Mantuan if the statues 
and crowns of the poetic laurel were recompenses established for 
Christians, and if the inhabitants of Mantua had had the intention 
by this act of love and gratitude to recompense his Christianity or 
his monastic virtues. But the inhabitants of Parnassus think 
themselves better founded on reason when they claim that it is their 
Vergil who suffers the insult in a parallel so much more grotesque 
in that those two authors have nothing alike except the surname of 
Mantuan. Baptista may, however, be praised for industry. He 
knows how to unite the duties of the monastic life with the treat- 
ment of poetry. 

Giraldus‘ bears witness that the verses this man made in his 


1 Epist. vol. ii. Ep. 395. 

2 Par Adrien Baillet, No. 1247, vol. iv. p. 34, &c. (1725.) 

* Petr. Lucius Belga in Bidlioth. Carmelitan, and apud Vossium, Jovium, &c 
Lit. Giraldi, Dial. I. de Poetis. 
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youth are tolerable enough, but that the heat of his imagination being 
abated afterwards his vivacity was dissipated with the first fires of that 
blossoming age. We find in him no longer either force or vigour, 
nor even genius. His vein is quite cooled; it is sluggish, it is 
languishing, and when it makes efforts you will say it isa stream quite 
muddy which overflows and expands by caprice and wanders from 
its bed, not being able to contain itself in its limits. In fact it is not 
possible to read for long the verses that Mantuan has written when 
he was a little advanced in age without falling into disgust and im- 
patience ; and as in the flower of his age he was already deprived of a 
good part of that sense which we call common, as he had from 
that time more complaisance for his own predictions than readiness 
to learn, experienced persons have: not appeared surprised to find 
him without solidity of judgment and without any taste for good 
things, since his fire was extinguished, and he had become destitute 
of that brilliance which hid the faults of his youth or which at least 
kept them from the view of those who were dazzled by them. 

With this notion of Mantuan we ought to be sufficiently prepared, 
it seems to me, to understand Scaliger! when he says that he has 
only an effeminate softness which is a veritable languor, that he has 
neither rule nor measure, nor consistency, nor pleasantness, and that 
he is not at all distinguished from the populace of versifiers. He 
avows nevertheless that he does not lack genius, but that art and 
judgment are wanting in him. This brought him to spread out on 
paper everything which the abundance of his brain made him push 
forth without choice, without discernment, without method. But 
although the Mantuan had no delicacy of manners, which being joined 
to polish of expression forms that rare quality which is called urdanity, 
his verses do not escape having their value and use, and, according 
to the same critic, he will pass at least for a village poet and will be 
able to please and even be of some utility to rustic minds and to 
simple persons whose sense of poetry is less exacting. 

I don’t know if it is in the persons of those last that Erasmus 
wrote to Wimpheling when he bore evidence of strong esteem for 
the verses of Mantuan. I prefer to persuade myself that he was 
only then thinking of lowering Marullus, or to make it appear that 
the Mantuan is not entirely the worst of poets, since he believed that 
one alone of his hemistichs was preferable to all the Latin verses 
which Marullus had composed.? Paul Jovius* claims that what 

1 Jul. Caesar Scaliger, Hypercrit. seu lib. 6 Poétices, ch. 4, p. 788. 

* Desid. Erasm. Epist. ad Jacoh Wimpheling et ex co G. M. Konigius, 


Biblioth. Vet. et Nov. p. 504. 
* Paul Jov. Zilog. No. 61, pp. 141-2. 
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damaged the talent of the Mantuan for poetry was nothing else than 
an insatiable passion for learning Hebrew joined to an ambition of 
appearing wise in all other subjects of knowledge ; so that thinking 
of acquiring or maintaining this reputation he was not able to give 
to poetry all the application which this art demands. He had 
the misfortune to appear in a century and country where they did 
not any longer pay much honour to mediocre poets. But having 
found so bad a versifier as he, which was not a great consideration 
with the great captain Gonsalvo, Viceroy of Naples, he profited by 
the advantage which it gave him and the disgrace which came to 
connoisseurs in “ La Gonsalvie” '—that is to say to the four books 
of the poem which that author called “ Baptiste de Cantalice” had 
made in honour of Gonsalvo. In fact Paul Jovius remarks that the 
ill-success of that work caused eyes to be turned on the Mantuan, 
and that he advanced himself in credit at the expense of Cantalicio. 

Paul Jovius says, nevertheless, that Gonsalvo was very pleased 
with Cantalice and recompensed him magnificently. He only gives 
it to be understood that Mantuan, who undertook to treat the same 
subject, had not much difficulty in carrying off the advantage in such 
a competition. 

This good fortune only remained for Mantuan till the two com- 
petitors were stopped and beaten by a third, who was Peter Gravina, 
and who in the judgment of Jovianus Pontanus and Sannazar effaced 
the glory which these two poets préfendus had acquired with so 
little cost. 

But if there is no poetic art to praise in the Mantuan we can 
at least esteem the piety and zeal which he has shown in some of 
his pieces for /a discipline ecclésiastique, the service and the glory 
of God. Nevertheless, M. de Clavigny de Sainte-Honorine? writes 
that there are amongst his poems satires against the abuses in the 
Church which ought never to have appeared.* It is matter for 
astonishment that the Inquisition passed them by. We find nothing 
on our Mantuan, either in the “ Index ” which bears the name of the 
Council of Trent and of Clement VIIL., or in that of Alexander VIL., 


_ |! This poem is very long. It was begun February 5, and finished Sep- 
tember 20 of the same year, and only cost seven months fifteen days of time to its 
author. 

* Du Discernement et de ? Usage qu’on doit faire des Livres Suspects, chap. 
iii. p. 30. 

* Baillet’s note: ‘It is not against the Church abuses that Mantuan has 
declaimed, it is against the abuses of ecclesiastics.” See Bayle under ‘‘ Sixte IV,” 
letter A. [‘* Index libb. prohibit. expurgat. Anton Sotomay classe secunda, 
lit. B.”} 
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or in that of Sotomayor ; and the Kings of Spain “ Index” contents 
itself with saying that it is necessary to efface in the third book of 
the “ Alphonse” of our poet, where he describes the infernal regions, 
all that there is from “ Hic pendebat adhuc” to “ Pontificalis.” 

The reticence which Baillet shows in giving the beginning and 
the end only of this quotation is not observed in an English author 
named Simon Birkbeck, “ Bachelor in Divinitie, sometime Fellow of 
Queen’s College in Oxford, and now Minister of God’s Word at 
Gilling, in Richmondshire,” who in 1635 published the “ Protestant’s 
Evidence, taken out of Good Records ; showing that for fifteen 
hundred years next after Christ divers Worthy Guides of God’s 
Church have in sundry weighty points of Religion taught as the 
Church of England now doth.” ! 

Besides the passage quoted below Birkbeck gives others from 
Mantuan to show that he is “very sharp against the Romanists.” 
He writes a passage in which Baptista protests against the venality 
of the Church.? He gives a passage which describes Hilary, Bishop 
of Poitiers, an ecclesiastic who was married.* Further, he remarks: 


' This book is divided into sixteen sections, each section covering a century, 
and contains testimony from writers in each century against doctrines and 
practices of the Roman Church. It is the result of great industry of collection. 
It has, indeed, passed into oblivion. For my copy I gave, I believe, twopence. 
No wonder the Spanish ‘* Index” condemned Mantuan’s lines quoted by Birkbeck. 
They were these : 

** Hic pendebat adhuc, sexum mentita virilem, 
Foemina, cui triplici Phrygiam diademate mitram 
extollebat apex, et Pontificalis adulter.” 
Lib. iii. In Alfonso, p. 26. 


I quote them because it would appear that there could hardly be a stronger 
argument as to the high reputation that Mantuan enjoyed than the fact that he 
could write such words, and not be brought to task, and to ruin, by the power 
of Rome, for dealing with such rumours, founded or unfounded. I may add that 
Edward Leigh in his Re/igion and Learning, published in 1663, says of Mantuan : 
‘* He often grievously accuseth the Church of Rome.” 

8 ‘* Tyrii vestes ; venalia nobis, 
Templa, Sacerdotes, Altaria, Sacra, Coronz, 
Ignis, Thura, Preces ; Coelum est venale, Deusque.” 


As to the last phrase, Birkbeck naively says, ‘‘ whereby he (haply) meant their 
breaden God in the Mass.” But Birkbeck forgets that Baptista was a conforming 
Catholic. 
: ‘* Non nocuit tibi progenies, non obstitit uxor, 
Legitimo conjuncta thoro, non horruit illa 
Tempestate Deus thalamos, connubia, tedas.” 


Of course the passage is descriptive, but Birkbeck does not realise that it cannot 
be quoted as expressive of Mantuan’s view as to the marriage of the clergy. 
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“The same Mantuan glanceth at their manner of such pregnant 
repetitions, as they used in their prayers, as if God were served by 
reckoning up their muttering upon a pair of beads. ” 

The fact emerges that Mantuan was on the side of reform from 
within the Church. He is to be classed with Colet, with Lupset, 
with Sir Thomas More, with Erasmus. He is, as I have said, a 
Catholic Puritan. By 1635, however, we see that he was regarded 
as “very sharp against the Romanists,” and so implicitly identified 
with Protestantism. 

Though such a view shows bad history on the part of Simon 
Birkbeck it is instructive in explaining the popularity of Baptista 
Mantuan. He provokes the sympathy of those who, like Colet and 
Erasmus, wished for a purified and rationalised Church of Rome, nor 
have the Protestant revolutionists any hesitation in accepting him as 
one with themselves in protesting against the abuses of the old 
Church. The religious controversies of his age and the succeeding 
age fought in their courses in favour of Mantuan. He was, indeed, 
born under a fortunate star. Such appears to me to be the real 
basis of Mantuan’s general popularity. As to the actual merits 
of his works, there is much difference of opinion. Two of the 
most important criticisms on Mantuan are those of Lilius Gregorius 
Giraldus, written about 1548-50, in the “De Poetis Nostrorum 
Temporum,” ? and in the preface to Thomas Farnaby’s edition of 
Martial’s epigrams, 1615. Giraldus says: “I praise his arrangement 
and purpose, but he was rather an extemporary than a mature poet. 
There are almost innumerable verses of this author, from which he 
has received such high praise amongst the people and some 
barbarians that he is held by one as near to and by another as quite 
asecond Vergil. But, good God! whatadifference of genius! For 
as everywhere Vergil was perfect this man was everywhere immoderate 
and extremely rash, everywhere made use of licence, which increased 
more and more every day.”* 

Thomas Farnaby, probably the most brilliant English classical 
scholar of his age, was himself a private schoolmaster. As the 
learned editor of Vergil, Ovid, and Martial (not to mention other 
works) it will hardly be expected that his opinion should be entirely 
This and the preceding passage are taken from Mantuan’s De Calamitatibus 
on, the very title of which suggests Mantuan’s attitude. 

‘* Qui filo insertis numerant sua murmura baccis.” 
lib. iv. Alfonsi. 

2 For an account of Giraldus’s place as a critic see Saintsbury, History of 
Criticism, vol. ii. pp. 63-68. 

* Giraldus, De Poet. nostr. Temp. Dialog. i. 
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favourable to Mantuan. Perhaps it might be argued that the very 
serious tone of his criticism shows in itself how deep a hold 
Mantuan had on Farnaby’s contemporaries. After discussing ! the 
yarious attitudes of the learned towards poets Farnaby continues : 
“ Others, again, to come down to my own arena and to the little 
men of my own order (schoolmasters), due respect always being 
paid to the learned and the men of merit amongst us, whom no man 
yenerates more than I, do not agree with the opinion of Petronius 
Arbiter, who says that the mind of the nobler class of poet does not 
love sanity. For the mind can neither conceive nor bring forth its 
offspring unless a great flood of learning (/iterarum) overwhelms it. 
Nor can they be induced to study the poets of the higher order, 
though there is the authority of Seneca for maintaining that mortal 
lips cannot pour forth magnificent song, unless they despise the 
vulgar and common, and rise by a holy instinct to the greater 
heights. ‘To use the words of the same Arbiter, as soon as each has 
got his lines into meter and interwoven the sense with a rhetorical 
period of softer words? they straightway think they have reached 
Helicon. Why, indeed, have they not reached it ? For to these petty 
pedagogues ‘ Fauste precor gelida’* sounds loftier than ‘ Arma virum- 
que cano,’ and all elegiacs are dumb if confronted with ‘Qui mihi 
discipulus.’” Farnaby maintains that it is no answer to say that the 
great poets are obscure ; for probably the fault is in oneself, and they 
may become familiar and clear by study, especially with the help of 
commentators. Not even the strong protesting outburst of Mantuan 
against corruption in the Church of Rome can save him from 
the castigation of Giraldus and Farnaby. For these were pure 
classicists. But classical scholarship never was, and could not be 
even in the sixteenth or the seventeenth century, a spirit which 
penetrated deeply into the popular consciousness. The people and 
the schoolmasters preferred Mantuan to Giraldus and to Farnaby. 
Whether it was in good taste or bad taste, he appealed to them 
more closely than did the spirit of pure classicism itself. 


FOSTER WATSON. 


1 In the Latin preface to Martial’s Zpigrammata, 1644. 
2 « Teneriore ambitu verborum.” 
* z.e. the first line of Mantuan’s first eclogue. 
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A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
FARM BOOK. 


HE average town-bred Englishman knows very little of the 
country life of to-day ; much less is he acquainted with the 
rural conditions of existence two or three centuries ago. Indeed at 
best, the authorities we possess, who throw real light upon the life of 
the farmer in olden times are only scanty. There is Thomas Tusser, 
and his “Five Hundred Points in good Husbandrie,” written in 
doggerel verse in the time of Queen Bess ; but he and his work 
stand, for that period, almost alone. In the seventeenth century we 
have a literary production with a similar interest, in prose, not verse, 
by no means so well known. We call it a literary production, but we 
have no reason to believe that it was ever compiled with the view 
of publication, and it has only been printed in recent years. We 
refer to the “ Farm Book ” of Henry Best of Elmswell. 

Elmswell is a little village about two miles from Driffield, in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire, where the Best family held an estate for 
nearly a couple of centuries. The author of the “ Farm Book” or 
“Rural Economy,” who died in 1645, appears to have been a 
successful agriculturist. Contrary to Tusser, he was able to make 
farming pay. But we are not so much concerned with the details of 
the life of Henry Best, which was the uneventful career of an ordinary 
gentleman farmer. We turn rather to the commonplace book he 
has left us, and seek to cull from it a few items, which throw side- 
lights upon the social and economic conditions of the country popula- 
tion at the period of the Stuarts. The work may be dated circa 1642, 
that is the time which marked the beginning of the troublous days of 
the Great Civil War. In one place, indeed, under the date of June 1, 
1642, the presence of the King at York is noted as having affected 
the corn market. Our author, however, in the work on hand, is not 
concerned with politics other than those of the “ bread and butter” 
sort. 

The “Farm Book” shows how that oxen were still commonly 
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employed with the plough. We are accustomed to associate their use 
in this manner with medizeval England ; the ploughing ox stands as 
the symbol for January on the old Anglo-Saxon calendar. Thus 
yoked, they are a sight familiar enough yet on the Continent, just as 
figured in the lovely sculptures of Giotto’s campanile at Florence, 
or on the facade of the cathedral at Lucca. According to one 
authority, practically all the hard work of the farm was done by them 
in East Yorkshire until nearly the close of the eighteenth century ; 
and they did not fall into total disuse until about 1840. A few years 
ago, there were old men living in out-of-the-way parts of the country 
who could remember having used the goad in their youth to urge on 
the oxen at their work. In the days of the Stuarts, the farmer boy 
who went with the ox-plough, we learn from Henry Best, received 
from twenty shillings to four nobles per year wages, with sixpence 
for God’s-penny, and sometimes a pair of old breeches thrown in. 

It appears to have been quite the recognised custom that the 
cast off clothing of the household should be shared among the 
servants. Hence we are told that “servants at beginning condition 
to have an olde suit, a payre of breeches, an old hatte, or a payre of 
shoes ; and mayde servants to have an apron or smocke, or both.” 
Certainly wages. were not extravagant. Amongst those who “lived 
in,” the foreman, the best paid man, only received the remuneration 
of five marks per annum, with two shillings to two shillings and six- 
pence for God’s-penny. At the time of writing the wages of female 
servants had advanced in recent days very considerably. ‘ We were 
wont,” our author says, “that we could hire them for eighteen 
shillings per annum, but now of late we cannot hire a lusty mayde 
under twenty-four shillings wages, and sometimes twenty-eight 
shillings.” The additional bonus of the “God’s penny” almost 
invariably figures in the remuneration received. In the case of the 
maids it was one shilling and sixpence to two shillings per year. 

As is still the rule in East Yorkshire, the servants, male and 
female, were hired at Martinmas. The constables of the different 
villages a short time previously to the “ hirings” made up lists of 
those who would be at liberty, and of the masters who had need of 
fresh hands, so that none could leave or be hired afresh unless they 
were actually free from their last engagements. We have many 
quaint and curious entries on this subject, and much of worldly 
wisdom. “In hiring of mayde servants,” we are told, “you are to 
make choice of such as are good milkers, and have care of such as 
are of a sluggish and sleepie disposition, for danger of fire ; and 
never to hire such as are too near their friends, for occasion is said to 
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make a thief, and being hired you are not to commit over much to 
their trust, but to see into all things yourselfe, and to keep as much 
as you can under locke and key.” 

The male servant was expected to bea “handy man.” Best says, 
“ ] heard a servant asked what he could do, who made answer : 


I can sowe, 

I can mowe, 

And I can stacke ; 

And I can doe 

My master too, 

When my master turns his backe. 


Nowadays the farm servant generally takes his full week holiday at 
Martinmas, but then, apparently, he was content with two or three 
days spent with his friends, usually leaving his place the “ fourth day 
after Martinmas.” The custom was to go on a Tuesday, or ona 
Thursday when possible, seldom on Sunday ; and as for Monday, it 
was regarded as a day of ill omen, our author quoting the old couplet, 


Monday fiitte 
Never sitte. 


Of course many of the hands employed were not regular workers on 
the farm, the thatcher being amongstthem. The picturesque cottage 
roofed with thatch, dotted over with house-leek and golden moss, 
and with walls and windows embowered in roses and honeysuckle, 
has not yet totally disappeared in East Yorkshire, but we fear the 
time is not so very remote when it will have been improved away, 
and the thatcher’s art forgotten. In Best’s days the thatcher was 
still a worker of importance in the rural economy. His nickname 
amongst his fellows was “ Hangstrawe,” and the folk, in jesting 
manner, were accustomed to address him with, 


Theaker, theaker, theake a spanne, 
Come off your ladder, and hange your manne. 


To which he would make answer 


When my mayster hath thatched all his strawe 
He will come downe, and hange him that sayth soe. 


Then there was the tailor too, who went from house to house, and 
from farm to farm, with sleeveboard and goose, working for day 
wages. Not so long ago, he was still a very familiar figure all over 
the countryside ; soon, however, he will be well nigh as extinct as 
the dodo. In the seventeenth century he belonged to quite the 
recognised order of things ; both he and the cobbler working in this 
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manner, as we learn from our author. Their wages were fourpence 
per diem and their meat. Lately, however, the cobbler had been 
receiving sixpence per day, on account of the advance in the price of 
“capping leather,” which together with thread he had to find. The 
wright or carpenter was paid tenpence per day, if he found himself, 
otherwise sixpence fer diem and his meat. Mowers at hay and harvest 
time were similarly paid. Gardeners had sevenpence per day. 

Seeing that Best’s “ Farm Book” is a practical business man’s 
compilation we do not look for much information to be obtained 
therein with regard to the more festive side of life, and the 
amusements of the times. But even here the writer affords us 
certain side-lights. On the neighbouring estate of Watton they had 
a great sheep-shearing day, and amongst other items, we are told it 
was customary to allow sixpence for a piper to play to the clippers all 
the day. Everybody is familiar with Shakespeare’s 


Drone of a Lincolnshire bagpipe, 


but this is a very late notice of the bagpipe in East Yorkshire. We 
presume he would pipe them “ merry” tunes, and so they would work 
away in like manner. 

From a social point of view one of the most interesting entries 
in the volume is the short chapter on “ Fashions at our Country 
Weddings.” There is a delightful old-world flavour about it, and it 
is worthy of being quoted at length. Curiously it comes in the book 
between a chapter on “ Hiring and Lodging of Moor Folk” and 
another “ Concerning Beasts.” Evidently our author did not trouble 
himself much about the order of his entries. 

“Usually,” says he, “the young man’s father or he himself writes 
to the mayd to knowe if he shall be welcome to the house. If the 
notion be thought well of, then the young man goeth perhaps twice 
to see how the mayd standeth affected. Then if he see she be 
tractable and that her inclination is towards him, then the third time 
that he visiteth, he perhaps giveth her a ten shilling piece of gold, or 
aring of that price, or perhaps a twenty shilling piece or a ring of 
that price. Then the next time, or next after that, a payre of gloves 
of 6s. 8d. or 10s. a payre, and after that each time some conceited 
toy or novelty of less value. They visit usually every three weeks 
or a month, and are usually halfe a year or very neare from the first 
going to the conclusion.” 

“Soe soone as the young folks are agreed and contracted, then 
the father of the mayd carrieth her over to the young mannes home 
to see how they like, and there doth the young mannes father treat 
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of a dower, and likewise of a jointure, and alsoe appointe and set 
down the day of marriage, which may perhaps be aboute a fortnighte 
or three weeks after. In that time do they get made the wedding 
clothes, and make provision against the wedding dinner, which is 
usually att the mayd’s father’s. Their use is to buy gloves to give to 
each of the friends a payre on that day ; the manne should be att the 
cost of them, but some times the manne gives gloves to the menne, 
and the woman to the women. They give them that morning when 
they are almost ready to goe to church to be marryed.” 

“Then soe soone as the bride is tyred, and that they are ready to 
goe forth the bridegroom comes and takes her by the hande, and 
sayth, Mistress, I hope you are willing, or else he kisseth her before 
them, and then followeth her father out of the door. Then 
one of the bridegroom’s men ushereth the bride and goeth fore- 
most, and the rest of the young men usher each of them a young 
mayd to church. The bridegroom, and the bride’s brothers or 
friends tende att dinner. He perhaps fetcheth her home to his house 
about a month after, and the portion is paid that time she goeth 
away.” These were evidently pre-honeymoon days, or at any rate it 
was spent at home. 

With wheat as high as 35s. per quarter, as we learn from our 
author, and even skilled workmen receiving only a few pence per 
day wages, it is needless to say that the labouring classes had, at that 
period, to rest content with coarse fare. The servants of the 
Elmswell household used brown bread made from meal, which was 
a mixture one-third each of rye, pease, and barley. The members 
of the family themselves had their pies made from flour of the best 
wheat, but the men had to be satisfied with puddings of barley meal. 
White bread was in those days reserved for special festive occasions. 
Thus Herrick writes in his lines on Candlemas Day : 


End now the white loaf and the pie, 
And let all sports with Christmas die. 


Potatoes had not come into common use in East Yorkshire even a 
century later, so we hear nothing of them in Best’s “ Farm Book,” 
and fresh meat would be only an occasional luxury. From another 
source we learn that in these parts two hundred and fifty years ago 
the dinner fare consisted of a sad dumpling boiled in a large cooking 
pot in company with a good-sized piece of bacon. Each servant 
had his dumpling put on his plate and his basin of broth ladled out 
to him by the farmer’s daughter, who was the family cook, but the 
bacon, after giving due richness to the broth, was reserved in the pot 
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for the dinner of the farmer and his family The Manor house sent 
their own corn to the mill to be ground; evidently, however, the 
miller, in Best’s opinion, was a person who required to be well 
watched. As in the days of Chaucer, he does not appear to have 
been above suspicion, if we may judge by the methods adopted by 
our author to prevent malfeasance. 

The affairs of the farm and household were conducted on careful 
and economical lines. Its items of expenditure would appear 
ridiculously small when compared with modern times, if we 
did not remember the relative value of money two and a half 
centuries ago. When the servants went to the Beverley market on 
Wednesday, they paid a half-penny each for putting up their horses, 
that is, for hay and stable room ; but on Saturday, when they usually 
dined at the inn, they got their stable room for nothing. Fourpence 
each was allowed the men for their dinners. In addition to this, 
sometimes those who bought corn from them made them spend a 
penny or twopence, for “ beneficial to the house,” wherein they 
lodged. 

The Best papers afford a number of old time cures for various ills 
to which the flesh is heir. For pimples on the face, you had to take 
the leather of a shoe that had been worn, being of ox hide, and 
having burnt it, apply the same to the pimples, and they would be 
cured. For deafness you were to use the suet or marrow of an ox 
mingled with goose grease, pouring it into the ear. A specific for 
chest worms was to give the child”mare’s milk, and it would be made 
to “throw them up at the mouth.” For pains in the stomach and 
at the heart, the remedy was a pint of Bordeaux vinegar, a quarter of 
a pound of white sugar candy, and a pennyworth of licorice and 
aniseeds. The latter were to be placed in a lawn cloth, the vinegar was 
to be boiled until they were half wasted, and then you had to strain ; 
the sugar candy now was added, and you had to “ lick as a sirrop.” 

There are some shallow critics who to-day make merry at the 
expense of the farmer’s daughter, saying she neglects her dairy, and 
gives her attention rather to the pianoforte. But we are fairly justi- 
fied in assuming that even in the seventeenth century music and 
a conscientious attention to home duties were not considered 
irreconcilable. We have not a full inventory of the household 
effects which Henry Best left behind him at his death in 1645, but 
the Manor, on his decease, passed into the hands of his eldest son, 
who in turn died in 1668, and amongst the goods which he possessed 
was a pair of old virginals. So the modern farmer’s daughter who 
plays the piano is perhaps not so decadent after all. 

W. H. THOMPSON. 
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CHARLES LAMB ONCE MORE, 


I, 


N the old churchyard at Edmonton, close to the pathway that 
skirts the graves, stands a headstone often sought by men and 
women who cherish the memory of Charles Lamb. One afternoon, 
in the winter of 1834, Lamb pointed out that spot as one where he 
could wish to lie, and there, on a Saturday about three weeks later, 
he was laid to rest in a deep grave, as Talfourd tells us. Close by, 
you may still see the small house in Church Street where Lamb lodged 
with “ Mr. Walden and his wife, who take in patients, and have 
arranged to lodge and board us only,” and from which he was carried 
to his burial. The house, since Lamb came into the full inheritance 
of his fame, has borne the name “ Lamb’s Cottage”; it has been 
admirably sketched by Mr. Herbert Railton. Recently, when linger- 
ing by the tall gate that opens towards the garden, I determined to 
set down a few stray thoughts and impressions concerning one who, 
known among his contemporaries as a Blue-coat boy, as Charles 
Lamb of the India House, as “the superannuated man,” is to-day 
remembered as the friend of Coleridge, of Hazlitt, of Leigh Hunt, of 
Wordsworth ; as the “ greatest of English prose humorists since the 
days of Addison.” Too often, in the world of literature—when, for 
instance, we think of Rousseau or Byron, of Walpole or Pope—we 
feel that we love the writings rather than the writer. But it is not 
so when we think ofLamb. We have learned, “ by slow degrees, by 
more and more,” that the story of his life is a story of brotherly love, 
of heroic self-effacement, to which it would be difficult to find a 
parallel in the Dictionary of National Biography. Perhaps that story 
is now almost as complete as it is likely to be ; it is a record of just 
and merciful actions, which, as Shirley sings, “smell sweet and 
blossom in the dust.” 

In January 1822, the year of Lamb’s visit to Paris, there appeared 
in the “London Magazine” a paper entitled “ Dream-Children: 
a Reverie.” That paper, to the present writer at least, is a very 
precious possession. I can never read it without feeling, as Hesiod 
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puts it, the water very near the eyes. I could no more write of it 
flippantly than I could write flippantly of Johnson’s letter to 
Chesterfield, or of the last chapters of Carlyle’s “Sterling.” For to 
read that paper is to enter into the very sanctuary of Lamb’s presence. 
To know something, ad extra, concerning his mood when he penned 
“ Dream-Children,” we look forward three months from the date of 
its publication, to a letter written to Wordsworth on March 20. He 
there wrote of “‘a certain deadness to everything, which I think I 
may date from poor John’s loss . . . Deaths overset one and put 
one out, long after the recent grief. Two or three have died within 
the last two twelvemonths, and so many parts of me have been 
numbed . . . Every departure destroys a class of sympathies. The 
going away of friends does not make the remainder more precious. 
My theory is to enjoy life, but my practice is against it. Oh for a 
few years between the grave and the desk!” There is ade profundis 
note here which it is impossible to ignore. It helps us to realise 
how “ Dream-Children” came to be written. We think of Lamb as 
one whose spirit was at once great and gentle, one who, at forty-seven 
years of age, having by recent events felt keenly what was, weaved 
for posterity that exquisite prose-fancy, that wholly unique essay in 
imaginative retrospect, the dream-reverie of what might have been. 

In that essay—so clearly conceived, so deftly phrased, so pathetic 
in tone—Lamb imagined how, one evening, his children, Alice and 
John, came round him to hear of their great-grandmother, the good, 
religious Mrs. Field, who knew by heart the Psalter and much of 
the Testament, and to whose memory he had actually written some 
of his best verses. Once kindled, the fancy recalled many early 
memories—the old house at Blakesware in Hertfordshire, with its 
busts of the twelve imperial Czesars, its spacious gardens, its haunted 
staircase ; the glances, “ too tender to be called upbraiding,” of fair 
Alice W——n, whom, in alternate hope and despair, he had courted 
for seven long years. In fact, the essay touches upon just such 
incidents as Lamb would surely have loved to narrate to a veritable 
Alice and John, had the lines of life fallen unto him in more pleasant 
places—in other words, had he married the fair-haired Hertfordshire 
lass whom he loved so dearly. But it was not to be. In the earliest 
of some six hundred of his letters, gradually collected by men who 
love his memory, Lamb wrote to Coleridge, “The six weeks that 
finished last year and began this, your very humble servant spent 
very agreeably ina mad-house, at Hoxton . . . Coleridge, it may con- 
vince you of my regard for you when I tell you my head ran on you 
in my madness, as much almost as on another person, who I am 
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inclined to think was the more immediate cause of my temporary 
frenzy.” What is loss to the individual is sometimes gain to the 
world. Had Lamb married Ann Simmons of Widford; had he 
known the sweets of home where “‘little footsteps lightly print the 
ground” ; had “ Alice” and “ John” indeed been his joy in middle 
life and his solace in the evening of his days, the Essays of Elia might 
never have been penned. He might have exhausted, in the service 
of the more exacting domesticities, those creative powers and that 
fund of humour which we readers, wise after the event, feel certain 
were “ meant for mankind.” 


II. 


Mankind are to-day more deeply interested in the life and 
writings of Lamb than at any period since his death. Those who 
cherish his memory as they cherish the memory of no other English 
writer have searched, with exemplary diligence, for further records of 
his life. That search has been crowned with a large measure of 
success. Wenow know much concerning him which Talfourd did not 
know or forbore to relate. We once knew Lambas in a glass, darkly ; 
we now almost persuade ourselves that we have seen him face to 
face. So truly is this the case that it is still possible to say something 
of interest, in the pages of a magazine, concerning the man or his 
writings. For myself, I essay to do so the more readily because my 
personal interest in Lamb’s many editors is purely literary. I am 
indebted to them all—to every scholarly Elian who corrects my 
understanding of a passage, to every biographer who traces Lamb’s 
footsteps more surely than they have been traced before. 

Now, singularly enough, immediately after my promise to write 
this paper, there appeared in the “Cornhill Magazine” an article 
by the late Canon Ainger, entitled “How I traced Charles Lamb 
in Hertfordshire.” That article formed an exceedingly interesting 
supplement to one contributed by the same writer to an early 
number of the “ English Illustrated Magazine.” I venture to think 
that the former article cannot be too widely known ; the latter, I pre- 
sume, is known to everybody, from Macaulay’s schoolboy upwards— 
or should it be downwards? The gist of the story thus published in 
detail for the first time I may repeat in my own words, in the com- 
pass of a paragraph. Mr. Swinburne, if I read him rightly, thinks 
the tribute to Lamb’s memory was perfected when the presence 
of brother and sister—of Charles and Mary—was to Carlyle as the 
presence of a “very sorry pair of phenomena.” I prefer to think the 
tribute more complete for each discovery that adds to our know- 
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ledge of the man Charles Lamb. Rather than rejoice that he was 
contemptible in the eyes of a great, albeit harsh, ill-balanced con- 
temporary, I rejoice at every step taken by Canon Ainger, or any 
other, to investigate the story of Lamb’s life, especially when those 
investigations reveal something fresh concerning his 


‘little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.” 


Canon Ainger states that in the summer of 1881, having obtained 
an introduction to the rector of Widford, he drove from Ware to that 
pleasant little Hertfordshire village. As it chanced, the rector was 
absent, but an interview with Mrs. Arthur Tween, “a very elderly 
lady,” led to fortunate if unexpected results. For Mrs. Tween had 
known Charles and Mary Lamb in the flesh—had, indeed, known 
them and their circumstances so intimately that, although at first 
somewhat reticent towards her visitor, she conversed readily enough 
when she heard that he was connected with the Temple Church. 
She was, as it presently appeared, herself born in the Temple ; more- 
over, her father’s name was none other than Randal Norris. It is 
not surprising to read that the old lady’s eyes were filled with tears 
when Canon Ainger, recollecting the letter penned by Lamb to 
Coleridge on October 3, 1796, quoted aloud, “ Mr. Norris has been 
as a father to me ; Mrs. Norris as a mother.”! The wife of Randal 
Norris was a native of Widford ; hence, when quitting the Temple, 
the family turned to Hertfordshire fora home. The two daughters 
were married to brothers of the name of Tween; friendship with 
Charles and Mary was still fostered, and Canon Ainger was told how 
Charles would walk over from Enfield with Emma Isola—he was 
shown, indeed, the room in which Lamb slept. But the crowning 
discovery, from the standpoint of Lamb’s biographer, was to come. 
Questioned concerning the identity of * Alice W.,” the “ Anna ” of the 
sonnets, Mrs. Tween replied readily that her name was Nancy 
Simmons—more correctly Ann Simmons—that she lived in a 
cottage called “ Blenheims,” and had a sister named Maria. Ann 
married “ Mr, Bartram, a silversmith, of Princes Street, Soho.” She 
bore her husband three daughters and one son. The gist of these 
discoveries has been embodied in other essays by Canon Ainger as 
by less authoritative writers, but only lately have we thus learned how 

The passage referred to runs thus: ‘* Mr. Norris, of Christ’s Hospital, has 
been as a father to me—Mrs. Norris as a mother ; though we had few claims on 
them.” It is hardly necessary to explain that Lamb refers to the conduct of those 
excellent friends when his mother was killed by his sister Mary “in a fit of 
insanity.” 
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we came by our knowledge. A few fortunate persons did indeed 
forestall our pleasure, for the story took the shape of a lecture 
written about nine years ago. 

“The children of Alice call Bartram father.” Canon Ainger, 
as he listened to good Mrs. Tween, might have exclaimed with 
FitzJames in the poem, “the riddle is already read.” He must 
surely have afterwards re-read “ Dream-Children” with renewed 
interest and with a deepened sense of its pathos. Before he 
journeyed thus to Widford in Hertfordshire, he might have supposed, 
in common with other readers, that that brief, beautiful essay was not 
untouched by the imp of mystification, whose fingers were so often 
laid upon the letters and essays of Lamb. Indeed, there is cause for 
no small astonishment when we remember for how long the story of 
Lamb’s love eluded our knowledge, even: now imperfect. Talfourd’s 
bold statement served only as a delusion and a snare, nor is it easy 
to believe that it was writtten entirely in good faith. “A youthful 
passion which lasted only a few months, and which he afterwards 
attempted to regard lightly as a folly past, inspired a few sonnets of 
very delicate feeling and exquisite music.” This, and a passing 
reference to the “fair-haired maid” in the “‘ Final Memorials,” was 
what Talfourd knew, or thought it prudent to divulge, concerning an 
attachment which almost certainly influenced the whole of Lamb’s 
subsequent life. How lasting that attachment was and how deep its 
influence we shall, I hope, learn more fully on the publication of 
the “ Life” which Mr. E. V. Lucas is preparing. We have yet to 
reap the benefit of his labours—a benefit that will surely be great. 
Mr. Lucas may have cards up his sleeve. I, at least, shall be sorely 
disappointed should it appear that he has merely shuffled once 
again the cards already dealt by others. 


ITI. 


I alluded just now to the story of Lamb’s love : I might have 
written “loves.” That Lamb, many years after his walks with Ann 
Simmons among the fragrant byways near “the cottage which did 
once Ais all contain,” wrote an offer of marriage to Fanny Kelly the 
actress, was not known until quite recently, when Mr. William 
Macdonald, after a close scrutiny of Lamb’s criticisms in the 
“‘ Examiner,” made the discovery for himself: a discovery singularly 
corroborated by the immediate publication of the letter in which that 
offer was embodied. It was well known that Miss Kelly, who died 
late in 1882, had said that if she was “not at least once a widow” 
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the fault was not Lamb’s. How this statement had been hitherto 
regarded by even Mr. Macdonald himself, who is deeply conversant 
with the whole corpus of “ Lambiana,” we may gather from his notes 
to “ Barbara S ” written prior to his discovery : “ If truthfulness 
of disposition and habit could safeguard a woman from lying when a 
great idea out of the past presented itself to her imagination, we 
should accept Miss Kelly’s confidence in regard to this delicate 
matter with implicit faith, But human nature being what it is, and 
all good women romantic, we pay the sweetness of her nature the 
higher compliment of believing that she dreamt it, in the long day- 
dream of age and memory and happy thoughts.” 

It was, perhaps, natural that such a hint of what might have been, 
uttered by an actress when the shadows were lengthening on life’s 
pathway, received but small credence in the absence of more sub- 
stantial proofs. But the proof is now in our hands ; and it is difficult 
to decide which to admire the more—the delicate manner in which 
Lamb penned his proposal or the kindly tone of the refusal which his 
letter elicited. The correspondence is now a matter of common 
knowledge, and the incident is here alluded to chiefly on account of 
Mr. Macdonald’s remarkable experience in regard thereto. It furnishes 
an admirable object lesson in the art of reading between the lines, an’ 
art easily abused, but very profitable when exercised with discretion. 
The several passages which, taken collectively, seemed to Mr. Mac- 
donald to furnish proof that Lamb had offered to marry Miss Kelly 
are found in three brief papers entitled respectively “The Jovial Crew,” 
“The Hypocrite,” and “ New Pieces at the Lyceum.” The papers, 
in the shape of dramatic criticisms, were contributed by Lamb to 
the “ Examiner.” The first bears date July 4; the second, August 2 } 
the third, August (no day specified); all three in the year 1819. 
Those papers contain the following passages, referring (1) to Miss 
Kelly’s appearance as Rachel in “ The Jovial Crew” at the English 
Opera, and (2) to her appearance as Charlotte in “The Hypocrite” ; 
the third passage explains itself : 

(1) “But the ‘ Princess of Mumpers’ and ‘Lady Paramount,’ 
of beggarly counterfeit accents, was she that played ‘Rachel.’ Her 
gabbling lachrymose petitions ; her tones, such as we have heard by 
the side of old woods, when an irresistible face has come peeping on 
one on a sudden ; with her full black locks, and a voice—how shall 
we describe it ?—a voice that was by nature meant to convey nothing 
but truth and goodness, but warped by circumstance into an assurance 
that she is telling us a lie—that catching twitch of the thieving 

“uteprovable finger—those ballad-singer’s notes, so vulgar, yet so 
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unvulgar—that assurance, so like impudence, and yet so many 
countless leagues removed from it—her jeers, which we had rather 
stand, than be caressed with other ladies’ compliments, a summer’s 
day long—her face, with a wild out-of-doors grace upon it. ‘ What 
a lass that were,’ said a stranger who sat beside us . . . ‘to go 
a-gipsying through the world with.’ We confess we longed to drop a 
tester in her lap, she begged so masterly.” 

(2) “ Miss Kelly is not quite at home in “ Charlotte” ; she is too 
good for such parts. Her cue is to be natural ; she cannot put in the 
modes of artificial life, and play the coquette as it is expected to be 
played. There is a frankness in her tones which defeats her purpose ; 
we could not help wondering why her lover (Mr. Pearman) looked so 
rueful ; we forgot that she was acting airs and graces, as she seemed 
to forget it herself, turning them into a playfulness which could 
breed no doubt for a moment which way her inclinations ran. She 
is in truth not framed to tease or torment even in jest, but to utter a 
hearty Yes or Vo; to yield or refuse consent with a noble sincerity. 
We have not the pleasure of being acquainted with her, but we have 
been told that she carries the same cordial manners into private life. 
We have heard, too, of some virtues which she is in the practice of ; 
but they are of a description which repay themselves, and with them 
neither we nor the public have anything to do.” 

(3) “ Miss Kelly we do not care to say anything about, because we 
have been accused of flattering her. The truth is, this lady puts so 
much intelligence and good sense into every part which she plays 
that there is no expressing an honest sense of her merits, without 
incurring a suspicion of that sort. But what have we to gain by 
praising Miss Kelly ?” 

““What have we to gain by praising Miss Kelly?” Nothing. 
For Lamb’s letter to “ Frances Maria Kelly” and a further note ac- 
knowledging her reply both bear date July 20, 1819—that is to say 
between the day when Lamb wrote of her “ irresistible face” and the 
day when he wrote of her “hearty Yes or Wo.” Miss Kelly, then 
living in Henrietta Street, must have answered Lamb’s letter im- 
mediately, which was natural enough, because, as her reply stated, 
‘an early and deeply rooted attachment” had fixed her heart on 
another. 

The story of Lamb’s affections, when read in the light of the 
essay “‘ Dream-Children,” is of peculiar interest to such as believe that 
a man can love but once. Consider the circumstances. Lamb 
writes an offer of marriage to Fanny Kelly, which she refuses. Soon 
after (the exact day, or days, so far as I am aware, is unknown) he 
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pens an essay in which he conjures up a very touching picture of 
himself, and of two children who are never to be his, but whom he 
would fain have known and loved. Surely it would have been but 
natural if, with his recent disappointment fresh in his memory, he 
had thought of “ Alice” and “John” as children of Fanny Kelly. 
But he did zo¢ thus imagine them; his thoughts reached “ other- 
where.” They carried him back to those far-off days when “in hope 
sometimes, sometimes in despair, yet persisting ever,” he nurtured 
his love for Nancy Simmons of Widford, who had since borne children 
toanother. By one of those mental processes familiar to us all, his 
recent attachment was forgotten, the inner chambers of the memory 
were opened, and he was a youth again in spirit as he looked upon 
the vision he had summoned and saw, or thought he saw, the tender 
looks, the outspread hands, the little right foot of one “so like my 
Alice.” Jy Alice: the pronoun was penned spontaneously, we may 
well believe ; so often had he permitted his fancy to regard her thus. 
Byron, in “ Childe Harold,” speaks of those “spectres whom no 
exorcism can bind” ; for Lamb no exorcism could bind the spectre 
of Ann Simmons. He himself tells us that, ere he saw the vision, he 
had fallen asleep in his armchair, with Mary beside him, and Mr. 
Brock, who has sympathetically illustrated “‘ Dream-Children,” depicts 
him looking towards “ Bridget” as wakefulness returns. The story, 
whether purely mythical or founded on fact, is remarkable when read 
side by side with Talfourd’s words concerning a ‘youthful passion, 
which lasted only a few months,” if only because Lamb speaks not 
of a few months but of seven years, and this not of the “ passion ”— 
surely still nurtured when he wrote “ Dream-Children ”—but of the 
actual courting. 


IV. 


The “Essays of Elia” now compete, in number of editions 
and variety of format, with the “Complete Angler” and the 
“Natural History of Selborne ” ; I had almost written the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” Lamb, writing of his own taste in the matter of books, 
tells us that Shaftesbury was not too genteel for him, “ nor Jonathan 
Wild too low.” One result of such discursive reading was that 
Lamb in turn left writings behind him which, as Mr. Lang says of 
his own “ Angling Sketches,” “should appeal to many sympathies.” 
It is surely a pleasing sign of the times that an edition of the 
“Essays of Elia,” sold by Mr. Grant Richards for one shilling, has 
reached its fourth impression ; and that pleasure is enhanced by 
the fact that two elaborate editions of the entire extant works have 
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recently been published in London. Both these editions have 
elicited almost unreserved commendation ; one of them, in twelve 
volumes, profusely illustrated by portraits and by dainty sketches 
from the pen of Mr. Brock, is before me as I write. This article is 
not a review, or I might say much concerning the peculiar merits of 
such an edition, so light in the hand, so pleasing to the eye, so care- 
fully edited by Mr. William Macdonald. The other edition—super- 
vised, literally word for word, by one whose knowledge of Lamb and 
his writings needs no commendation from me—I have so far coveted. 
I understand, however, that Mr. Lucas has explained all Lamb’s 
allusions, which will provide a very sufficient inducement, to all save 
the indifferent or hopelessly illiterate, to examine the result of his 
labours. Such labours must have been immense, and Mr. Lucas, 
when he puts the final touch to the “ Life,” will surely re-echo the 
sigh of Mr. Swinburne, “ ‘ Jamque opus exegi,’ which I would not 
have undertaken for love of any other man than Lamb.” Personally, 
I regard the works of Lamb—the multiform coruscations of his 
playful fancy, the breadth of his sympathies, the excellence of his 
criticisms—as something too great for any single comprehension less 
gifted than his own ; I had as lief try to ape his finest qualities as to 
explain all his mystifications. In passing, I may express the hope 
that, with his customary good sense, Mr. Lucas has avoided the 
unwise extremes of zealous discipleship, and has shunned such 
textual follies as remind us of those theological misses who know 
how many times the word “straightway ” occurs in the gospel of 
St. Mark. 

Lamb was one among several authors to whom Stevenson, as 
he himself tells us, played “the sedulous ape,” in those early days 
when he kept two books in his pocket, “one to read, one to write 
in.” Stevenson admits, frankly enough, that these essays in imita- 
tion were unsuccessful; but he stoutly maintains that the practice 
was salutary. ‘That, like it or not, is the way to learn to write.” 
He, at least, certainly learned. There is, I take it, little enough 
resemblance between the “Essays of Elia” and “ Virginibus 
Puerisque” ; nor would it be easy to cite any paragraph written by 
Stevenson that bears much trace of influence from Lamb. But 
influence is not always superficial. That influence was exerted one 
can hardly doubt. Mr. Baildon, writing of “ Virginibus Puerisque,” 
“Men and Books,” and “Memories and Portraits,” remarks—I 
think justly—that we go back to Lamb before we can find a rival to 
such excellence. I have referred thus to Stevenson because I want 
to emphasise the unique charm, the rare and abiding literary value, 
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of what is commonly called the “ occasional” essay. Catholicity of 
taste, wide reading, humour, faculty of apposite allusion and quota- 
tion, which presupposes an almost Magliabechian memory: who is 
sufficient for these things? The answer, broadly speaking, is not far 
to seek. Perhaps one man in each generation writes essays well ; 
one man in every two generations shall do it with consummate skill. 
Temple, whom Lamb thought “a model of the genteel style of 
writing,” died two hundred years ago, and our really great essayists 
of later date may be told upon the fingers. Hence, as most readers 
will admit, when we place upon our shelves the “ Essays of Elia” 
and the collected essays of Stevenson, it is difficult, from the essayists 
who come between them in order of time, to select a third worthy to 
keep them company. If we seek him among Lamb’s immediate 
contemporaries, we turn, perhaps, to Hazlitt or Leigh Hunt ; but 
many would deem the first too arbitrary and the second too 
finical ; the place would still be vacant. Well may Mr. Swinburne 
write of the essays and letters of Lamb, “ What is there to be said 
but that it would be a feat far easier to surpass all others than to 
approach the best of these?” 

Few English writers enjoy a more sure immunity from adverse 
criticism. ‘To point my meaning I may revert once again to Steven- 
son. He, I take it, was at once a shrewd theorist and a facile 
exponent of the arts of literary style ; he spoke with authority when 
he advised others how to write. His most sedulously elaborated 
utterance on the subject of style was contributed to the “Con- 
temporary Review.” How many of the canons there laid down are 
observed, except casually, by Lamb? Hardly any ; and perhaps the 
question and answer suggest one of the few ultimate tests of the 
durable quality of authorship. For a great writer, in the last resort, 
is one who can violate with impunity those written and unwritten 
laws which the novice violates at his peril. Is Shakespeare an 
exception to this rule—or Carlyle, or De Quincey, or Macaulay? 
The faults of Macaulay—his rhetorical reiterations, his distasteful 
similes, his lack of spirituality—have been laid bare by such critics 
as Cotter Morison, Leslie Stephen, Lord Acton, and Mr. John 
Morley. The staunchest admirer of the Essays or History has no 
reply to offer; the charges are so obviously true, so free from such 
bias‘as is often displayed by smaller men. But we still read the 
Essays and History, and are likely to doso. It is thus with Lamb. 
We admit, with Hazlitt, that Elia is “tenacious of the obscure and 
remote,” but we accept that obscurity and remoteness with surprising 
satisfaction. We know how frequently his preferences are dictated 
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by mere whim rather than by the ordered reason ; as Hazlitt again 
puts it, “ It is hard to say whether St. John’s Gate is connected with 
more intense and authentic associations in his mind, as a part of 
old London Wall, or as the frontispiece (time out of mind) of the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine.’” But the associations which he loved are 
loved by us, however oddly they may be suited or for whatever reason 
he cherished them ; nor do we relish his essays the less because he 
is often as wayward and discursive as De Quincey. In other words, 
he is above criticism: he is a maker rather than an observer of 
literary law. Woe to him who aspires to make the laws of Elia his 
own! He will find that he has elected to shoot with a very strong 
bow. 


V. 


Lamb’s more obvious shortcomings were engendered by his 
virtues. He was too kind a friend to be a sound critic where the 
writings of his friends were concerned. After a reperusal of many 
of his letters I have asked myself whether, after all, there can be any 
entirely impartial criticism of the writings of those with whom the 
critic has broken bread. If such criticism were possible, we might 
have looked for it from Lamb. But, in point of fact, we have to say 
that Lamb’s critical sagacity never failed except when he passed 
judgment on the writings of friends who were dear to him—as so 
many were. On such occasions, very frequently, he lavished praise 
which did honour to his heart rather than his head. In 1796 he 
wrote to Coleridge ‘On the whole, I expect Southey one day to 
rival Milton ; I already deem him equal to Cowper, and superior to 
all living poets besides.” This praise was elicited by “ Joan of Arc,” 
on which dust has settled deeply of late—quite as deeply as on 
Fa'coner’s “ Shipwreck,” almost as deeply as on Glover’s “ Atheniad.” 
Mr. Macdonald, writing of Bernard Barton the Quaker, calls him, 
hardly with injustice, “a poet of very small parts”; to Lamb the 
poems of Barton were “sweet with Doric delicacy,” and he was cap- 
tivated with their “ Quakerish beauty.” Other instances might easily 
be cited, but these will suffice. They show that Lamb sometimes 
praised, if he very rarely blamed, amiss. A like amiable weakness is 
at times apparent in his judgments on Art. He thought Hogarth’s 
“Gin Lane” a “sublime print”: it is, says Canon Ainger ‘‘ certainly 
one of the poorest of Hogarth’s pictures as a composition,” and few 
critics will question his decision. Indeed, a hundred passages might 
be quoted to prove that Lamb loved to stretch a point in behalf of a 
favourite. His praises of contemporary effort can only be matched 
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by Scott’s assertion that Byron, in “Cain,” had equalled Milton on 
his own ground; or by Johnson’s extraordinary partiality for the 
writings of Mrs. Charlotte Lenox, in whose honour he inaugurated 
an all-night sitting at the Ivy Lane Club. And when we remember 
that the man who expected Southey to rival Milton was the man 
who, in 1812, wrote on Shakespeare’s Tragedies in the “ Reflector,” 
we ask whether any critic of equal insight ever sought so earnestly 
for excellences rather than faults in the writings of his friends as did 
Charles Lamb. 
HERBERT W. TOMPKINS, 
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ALL THAT REMAINS 
OF FORUM JULII (FREJUS). 


IN TWO PARTS, 


Part II. Its History. 


NTIL M. Aubenas produced his exhaustive work, the 
tradition that Forum Julii had owed its creation to Julius 
Cesar had been very generally accepted, not only by the Southern 
populations generally, but also by erudite French authorities. The 
author of the “ Histoire de Fréjus,” following an example that has been 
set by other historians of their native towns or dwelling-places of 
their selection, has, in the course of his researches, repudiated all 
unauthorised statements and traditions that he has considered due 
to mere popular fancy, and has striven his utmost to place all relat- 
ing to Fréjus upon a sound historical basis. Unfortunately, much 
has been irretrievably lost in the course of centuries. 

As can easily be conceived, the Romans were not the first people 
who formed a settlement at this particular spot. The mere fact of 
their having selected this site for the foundation of their great 
military and naval station, the most important on the coast of Pro- 
vincia, joined to its exceptional position, a gentle eminence of great 
regularity and strength, gradually tapering to a crowning plateau 
with a distant background formed at the point where the outlying 
ragged spurs of the Estérel mingle with the Maures, afford a proof 
that the spot had been chosen by earlier peoples or tribes for a 
habitation. Notwithstanding Girardin’s picturesque though un- 
authorised statement ! to the effect that the foundation of an ancient 
city erected in far antiquity in this situation is to be ascribed to the 
Phoczans, and in spite of the construction placed by M. Lenthéric 


) Histoire de la Ville et de PEglise de Fréjus, vol. i. p. 4. Paris 1729. 
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upon the wording of an inscription’ discovered at Fréjus in very 
recent times, it does not seem warrantable, in consideration of the 
slight historical testimony * at the disposal of the local historians, to 
locate a population on the site eventually occupied by Forum Julii, 
anterior to the times when the Celto-Ligurian tribes brought them- 
selves within the confines of history by the resolute opposition that 
they offered to the Roman invaders. It is not improbable that 
the immediate predecessors of the Romans in this region were 
the Oxybiens, for it is difficult to believe that the great Celto- 
Ligurian tribe mentioned by Polybius, Strabo, Pomponius Mela, 
Pliny the Elder, and Florus, to which race these authors attributed 
military qualities of high value combined with the potentiality for 
resistance, should have been territorially confined within such 
narrow limits as are represented by the district lying between 
Cannes and Agay. There are plausible grounds, therefore, for the 
belief expressed by Honoré Bouche and Hardouin that the Oxybien 
country extended to the part now occupied by Fréjus. Another 
powerful tribe, the Vocontii, inhabited the territory bordering 
upon the west of the destined site of Forum Julii. It is to be 
assumed, then, that the Oxybiens populating this region shared 
indirectly in the defeat of their countrymen and of the Deciates 
inflicted by Quintus Opimius. More than thirty years later they 
were involved in the national ruin brought about by the victories 
gained by Marcus Fulvius Flaccus and Caius Sextius Calvinus over 
the Vocontii and the Salluvians in the years 125 and 124 B.C. 
respectively. 

Forum Julii was built, but what prominent Roman was its 
founder no historic evidence survives to attest. 

Principally on the strength of a fanciful description by Girardin, 
the foundation of the Gallo-Roman city has been commonly 


' V. Aubenas, Appendix, p. 755, Inscription 22 : 


BARICBALO . AMIC** 
**RIPPRIMA . A* 
XL. ERES . EX . TESTAM 
ENTO. F. ET. SIBI 


M. Alexandre’s reading and translation of this inscription are as follows: 
Barichalo amico Agrippina Prima. Annos XL. (vixit understood). Heres ex 
testamento fecit et sibi. (‘*To Baricbal, her friend, Agrippina Prima. He lived 
forty years. His testamentary heiress has erected this monument (for him) and 
for her.”) At the foot of the inscription two clasped hands were sculptured. 
Baricbalo is a name of Hebrew derivation: darac and daka/—blessed of Baal or 
ofthe Lord. It applied to a Phoenician merchant from Tyre or Carthage. 
* Strabo’s Geography, lib. iv. cap. i. secs. § and 9. 
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ascribed to Julius Cesar for the sole palpable reason that the place 
Forum Julii (the forum or the market of Julius) was in the course 
of his lifetime named after him ; but together with the fact, as we are 
informed by Joseph Antelmi,! that in the ancient world three other 
cities were known under the same denomination, it must be borne in 
mind that the name of the Dictator was conferred in slavish admira- 
ation and servile adulation upon a great many localities in the 
Roman Empire.? The first of the three towns just alluded to was 
in Spain. Pliny the Elder mentions it in the following passage ; 
“Circa flumen ipsum, Ossigi quod cognominatur Laconicum ; 
lliturgi quod Forum Julium; Ipasturgi quod Triumphale.. .”3 
The second, which was in Germany, is named in the Acts of a 
Council held at Cologne in 887, against certain pillagers of Church 
property. The bishops summon them. “.... Videlicet in 
festivitate sancti Johannis Baptiste, 8 cal. Julii, Foro Judi, quando 
iterum, Deo annuente, synodus celebranda erit....” (In this 
instance the modern nameis unknown.) ‘The third was situated in the 
country of the Carni, in the territory that in 1420 became Venetia. 
It eventually grew into the city of Cividale-di- Friuli, which has given 
its name to the province of Friuli. Pliny terms its inhabitants 
Forojulienses transpadani, evidently with a view to differentiating 
them from the Forojulians of Gallia Narbonensis.‘ Paulus Diaconus, 
the author of “‘ De Gestis Longobardorum,” also mentions this town, 
and designates it indifferently by the names of Forum Julii, Civitas 
forojuliana, or Forojulianum Castrum. 

It seems, in fact, to have been not an uncommon circumstance 
thus to name places after Julius Cesar. Should this distribution of 
nomenclature emanating from a single individual militate consider- 
ably against the assumption that Forum Julii was founded by him, 
such a nominative plurality testifies, at least, to the man’s almost in- 
calculable worldly greatness. On the other hand, Cesar’s special 
connection with the conquest of Gaul—combined with the import- 
ance attached to the acquisition by the conqueror—are by no means 
feeble arguments in favour of the tradition. Had remnants, both 
material and documentary, been more carefully preserved, fewer 


' Introduction to De Jnitiis Ecclesia forojuliensis, etc. 
2 Juliomagus, for instance, that is now Angers ; /u/éo-dunum (Loudun) ; 
Vicus Juli (Aire) ; Julia Valentia (Valence) ; Julia Carpentoracte (Carpentras) ; 

Apia Julia (Apt); Julia Augusta Aque (Aix); Julia Biterre (Béziers) ; Julia 
Paterna Arelate (Arles); Julia Colonia Decumanorum (Narbonne)—became a 
colony of the Tenth Legion. 

8 Natural History, lib. iii. cap. 3. 

* Jbid. lib. iii. cap. 23. 
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doubts would have intruded themselves upon the minds of the critical 
with regard to the founders and builders of Forum Julii. 

Aubenas, with some plausibility, suggests that Marius may have 
been the creator of the stronghold. When the news of the terrible 
defeat (in which 80,000 soldiers perished) sustained by Cepion and 
Mallius in 106 B.c. near the right bank of the Rhéne, in the eastern 
portion of Provincia, at the hands of the Cimbri and Teutones, reached 
Rome, the capital was cast into a state of consternation, and Marius 
was appointed to retrieve the disaster—the greatest that had ever 
befallen the Roman arms. Marius assembled a powerful army and 
proceeded to Gaul ; but failed to try conclusions with the enemy, as 
the latter, in what appeared an access of barbaric fickleness, suddenly 
crossed the Pyrenees, and invaded the Hispanian Peninsula. These 
unanticipated tactics gave nearly three years of breathing space to 
Provincia, and enabled the great general‘to complete his formidable 
preparations. Aubenas considers it by no means improbable that 
Marius utilised this unexpected interval in employing his soldiers in 
building strong fortifications, the inroad of the Cimbri and Teutones 
having rendered the creation of a second great naval base an absolute 
necessity! at the point where Forum Julii was built, which site, 
moreover, would lie in the way of the barbarians should they attempt 
any further invasion. That Marius planned and carried out great 
engineering works is evident from the fact of history mentioning 
the channel of communication between the Rhéne—obstructed, as 
it was, by sand—and the sea. This boldly conceived work long 
bore the name of “‘ Fossze Marianz.” But with regard to any share 
that he may have had in the construction of Forum Julii, as in the 
assumption of Czesar’s claim thereto put forward by so many writers, 
no historical evidence exists in support of Aubenas’s supposition. 

Notwithstanding his anxiety to come to some definite and accept- 
able decision in this difficult matter, the laborious efforts of Aubenas 
have only permitted him to arrive at the following vague conclusion. 
Forum Julii, at the time when the Narbonne colony was founded, which 
period would have been anterior to Julius Cesar, became, in its turn, 
aRoman colony. This establishment rose to be a maritime station 
and experienced successive developments. The conqueror of Gaul 
may possibly have sent out additional colonists to this place. As for 
the Julian name, it may either have been assumed by the town in sign 
of homage, have been taken as a result of solicited patronage, or may 
even have been spontaneously accorded. Taking as his basis the two 


' Narbonne, then the principal Roman naval station in Gaul, had fallen into 
the hands of the Cimbri and Teutones. 
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principal text-books of antiquity especially relating to the exploits of 
Julius Cesar, namely, his Life by Plutarch and his own “Commentaries,” 
Aubenas has demonstrated that, in the course of the eight years 
occupied by Cesar in completing his conquest of Gaul, no allusion 
whatever is made to Forum Julii. It might be put forward as an 
hypothesis that it may have been so generally known that Julius 
Ceesar was the founder of Forum Julii that Plutarch and the con- 
tinuator (Aulus Hirtius) of the “Commentaries” may have considered it 
puerile to state so elementary a fact ; but then, on the other hand, 
why should Cicero, Strabo, Pomponius Mela, both Plinys and 
Tacitus, all of whom have alluded to Forum Julii, have been actuated 
by similar negative sentiments? The same omission is noticeable 
in the Itinerary of Antoninus, Ptolemy’s Geography, the description 
of the Universe by Stephen of Byzantium, the Theodosian Table, and, 
finally, the Notice on the Gallic Provinces edited in the fifth century. 
Not a syllable is to be found in any of these authorities relating 
to the foundation—the precise beginnings—of Fréjus ! 

It is in a letter addressed by Munatius Plancus to Cicero, dated 
about the middle of May in the decisive year 43 B.c., that Fréjus, 
under its Roman name of Forum Julii, makes its first appearance in 
history. This epistle has naturally very important bearings upon the 
ancient history of Fréjus, and Aubenas, after terming it the “certifi- 
cate of birth of the city,” transcribes it almost in entirety. In this 
document a sentence occurs stating that, it having come to the know- 
ledge of the writer, Plancus, that Lucius, Antony’s brother, had 
advanced as far as Forum Julii with a body of cavalry and a few 
cohorts, he (Plancus) had, the day before, sent out his own brother 
against him, at the head of 4,000 horse. (“‘Quum vero mihi nuntia- 
tum esset, Lucium Antonium premissum cum equitibus et cohor- 
tibus ad Forum Juli venisse, fratrem cum equitum quatuor millibus, 
ut occurreret ei, misi.”)! 

A few days later Plancus forwarded another letter to Cicero, 
announcing the arrival of Antony at Forum Julii, where his lieutenant 
Ventidius intends soon to join him, and that of Lepidus at Forum 
Vocontium,? situated twenty-four Roman miles from Forum Julii. 
(“ Antonius, id. mai, ad Forum Julium cum primis copiis venit. 
Ventidius bidui spatio abest ab eo. Lepidus ad Forum Voconii 
castra habet, qui locus a Foro Ju/it quatuor et viginti millia passus 
abest; ibique me spectare constituit quemadmodum ipse mihi 
scripsit.”)% 

! Cicero, tom. xxvi. Letter 816. 
2 Now Le Luc (39 kilometres from Fréjus). * Cicero, Letter 818. 
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Judging by the numbers, composition, and condition of the large 
army (40,000 men) commanded by Antony and Ventidius, Forum 
Julii must at the period in question have been a military and naval 
station of the first rank. 

Although the circumstance is not positively vouched for by any 
ancient or modern historian, it is highly probable that the two future 
triumvirs and their joint army passed the interval separating the end 
of May from the beginning of September at Forum Julii. 

Between the years 27 and g B.c. Augustus paid four visits, 
separated by irregular intervals, to Gaul ; but it is curious to observe 
that the Roman writers of this epoch do not state whether he 
passed through Forum Julii. The omission is the more to be sur- 
prised at, since, according to the three most ancient writers—after 
Cicero’s correspondents—who allude to Forum Julii, the name of 
the first Roman emperor is most intimately associated with what 
was, in his time and long subsequently, the greatest Roman port on 
the Mediterranean. Coins and inscriptions confirm the close con- 
nection of Augustus with the town. 

The three writers are Strabo, Pomponius Mela, and Pliny the 
Elder. All were in a position, familiar, as we are, with the dates at 
which they wrote and produced their works, to express an accurate 
opinion upon the state of things existing at the commencement of 
the Roman Empire. 

Strabo designated Forum Julii by the title of Wavak Casaris 
Augusti (“the naval arsenal of Augustus”)! Pomponius Mela 
mentions the port after the localities neighbouring Nice: “ Nicz 
tangit Alpes, tangit Oppidom Deciatum, tangit Antipolis, deinde 
Forum Julii, Octavanorum colonia.” Finally, Pliny in his enumera- 
tion of the peoples and towns of the “tfora/, observes: “In ora, 
Forum Julii, Octavanorum colonia que Pacensis appellatur et 
Classica ; amnis in eA Argenteus.”® 

The savant, Hubert Goltzius, vouches for the conservation of 
three coins, which have an important bearing upon the excerpts 


' Honoré Bouche’s translation. 

* De Situ Orbis, lib. ii. cap. 5. 

* Nat. Hist. lib. iii. cap. 5. ‘*On the coast is seen Forum Julii, colony 
of the Octavanians (soldiers of the eighth legion), termed Pacensis and Classica ; 
the river Argens flows into it.” These military colonists were time-expired 
veterans, The words ‘‘amnis in e& Argenteus” may be considered to afford a 
proof furnished by a great ancient classical authority that a large additional 
supply of water was obtained by bringing a derivative of the Argens through the 
Western Citadel (v. Description of the Port, Part I.). 

VOL. CCXCVII. NO. 2085. x 
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just cited. Neither Joseph Antelmi! nor Bouche? omits alluding to 
them in their learned scientific histories. Antelmi considers that one 
of these coins was struck during the reign of Augustus. It bears the 
inscription: COL . JvL . oct . (Colonia Julia Octavanorum). The 
second, which is attributed to Nero, bore upon its surface an inscrip- 
tion strongly confirmatory of Pliny’s words: COL . PACENS. CLass. 
(Colonia Pacensis Classica). With regard to the third, belonging to 
Domitian’s time, it handed down the name itself of the ancient town: 
COL. FOR. JVL. (Colonia Forum Julit). 

Finally, we include the interpretation of a very curious inscription 
that was discovered at Nimes at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. Aubenas has transcribed it among the three dozen in- 
scriptions forming part of his closely printed appendix, while it has 
also been reproduced by Bouche, Antelmi, Girardin, and Gruter. 
This epigraphical document ® has great importance in the eyes of the 
Fréjusian historians. The meaning of the text is that the city of 
Forum Julii had dedicated this monument “to its Aafron (or one of 
its protectors), Quintus Solonius Severinus, the son of Quintus, 
incorporated in the Voltinia tribe, honoured with the gift of a public 
horse, quatuorvir of the treasury, pontiff, flamen of the province 
of Narbonne, and tribune of the soldiers of the eighth legion 
(Augusta).” 

“This name of JLegio Octava Augusta,” observes Aubenas, 
‘reproduced by a great number of funereal inscriptions discovered 
in different places, is a proof of the establishment under Augustus 
of the colony of the Octavanians at Forum Julii.” 

The Gallo-Roman city unquestionably enjoyed a period of pro- 


166 De Initiis Ecclesia forojuliensts. Dissertatio historica, chronologica, 
critica, profanosacra, auctore Josepho Antelmio, Forojuliensi canonico. Aquis- 
Sextiis (Aix) 1680,” pp. 9 and 21. 

2 Chorographie et Histoire de la Provence, par Honoré Bouche, vol. i. p. 246. 

s . ET PHILOMVS... 
Q. SOLONIO. Q. F. VOL. 
SEVERINO 
EX V . DECVRIIS EQVO 
PVBLICO LVPERCO 
In1I vik . AB. AERAR . 
PONTIFICI 
FLAMINI PROVINCIAE 
NARBONENSIS 
TRIBVNO MIL . LEG . VIII. AVG. 
CIVITAS FOROIVLIENSIVM 
PATRONO. 
(Histoire de Fréjus, Appendix, p. 749+) 
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sperity, greatness, and splendour, for besides being an important naval 
and military station, it was also a great commercial port, having been 
created with the idea of setting up rivalry to Marseilles, in addition to 
the competition to the Greek industrial colony already offered by 
Narbonne. It would seem to us, from various signs, that Forum 
Julii must even have run the older Roman establishment on the further 
side of the Rhdéne rather close. Nevertheless, after the death of 
Augustus, the period during which the colony remained prominently 
before the world was relatively brief. This epoch extends to the time 
of Hadrian, that is to say, little over a century. ‘The historical 
interest presented by these hundred years is principally biographical. 
During the whole course of the 358 years that followed, at the expiry 
of which long interval the empire founded by Augustus crumbled 
into dust, narrative texts are utterly lacking, so that the local 
historians have found the reconstruction of the Fréjusian annals an 
impossibility. 

The Bénédictins de la Congrégation de Saint-Maur were 
authorities to whom Fréjus is deeply indebted for what has been 
preserved of her history. 

A Forojulian who was a prominent figure in the time of Augustus 
was the warrior poet, Cornelius Gallus. There is every reason to 
believe that he was the first historical personage born in Forum 
Julii. Some biographers have stated, but upon insufficient evidence, 
that the Gallic actor, Roscius, who, as it is asserted, saw the light 
sixty-seven years before Gallus, was also born in this town. Julius 
Grecinus, who is termed several times by Seneca Vir egregius, was 
a native of Forum Julii, as was his celebrated son, Agricola. 
Another celebrity of ancient Fréjus is Valerius Paullinus, who was 
Procurator of Eastern Narbonensis when the Oriental provinces of 
the Empire, disgusted with the ignoble rule of Vitellius, declared 
in favour of Vespasian. There are reasons for supposing that he 
was a relative of Suetonius Paullinus, the general under whom 
Agricola first served in Britain. One of the exploits of Valerius 
Paullinus was the capture of that most able military commander, 
Fabius Valens, who had refused to transfer his adherence to 
Vespasian. Valens, but two years before he met an untimely end 
in the citadel at Urbinum, had commanded in the interest of Vitellius 
the army that arrested the march of Otho’s troops upon Forum 
Juli, and so saved the town from pillage and massacre. The 
battle is described as having taken place “between Cagnes and 
Antibes ”—considerably nearer the latter than the former place, we 
should imagine, judging from a careful study of the details of the 

Xx 2 
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engagement—with the result that Otho’s savage legions were so 

severely handled that they fell back as far as Albenga in Liguria. 
Two poor narrow streets in Fréjus, the Rue Gallus and the Rue 

Valére Paulin, perpetuate the memories of the personages after whom 


they are named. 


We have now reached the Early Christian days of Fréjus. 

It is only by deduction and by establishing a concordance of 
historical facts and of dates that an approximate idea can be furnished 
of the beginnings of the church at Forum Julii. This important 
question is surrounded by difficulties. In this origination the 
settlement of the three following points is comprised—namely, 
the introduction of Christianity into the second Narbonensis, 
to which is equivalent geographically the Provence of the 
present day ; the conversion of the people inhabiting the region 
constituting the diocese of Forum Julii; and, finally, the establish- 
ment of the bishopric itself. The see of Forum Julii is not 
actually mentioned in history before the second half of the fourth 
century, namely, in the year 374, towards the end of the peaceful 
reign of Valentinian I., when the Acts of a Conci/e held at Valence in 
Dauphiné cause its existence, like a ray of light sparkling in darkness, 
to flash upon us for the first time. The matter producing this reve- 
lation—for it amounts to little less, so enveloped in obscurity is the 
antecedent period—was the contested nomination to the bishopric 
of Forum Julii of a priest named Acceptus. As sometimes occurred 
in the early centuries of the Church, Acceptus, not being able to set 
aside the devoted importunities of the faithful, had, although a person 
of exceptional merit and superior purity, resorted, in an excess of 
humility or pious fear, to the questionable expedient of falsely 
accusing himself of sins that would disqualify him for the episcopacy 
in the eyes of the ecclesiastical authorities. Voluntary moral 
immolations of this nature becoming painfully frequent, it was 
decided, in the fourth article or canon drawn up by the Conci/e above 
mentioned, that candidates so accusing themselves, either truthfully 
or falsely, should be taken at their word, and excluded from the high 
dignity. ( ... “Sedit in synodo ut quisquis de se vel vera, vel falsa 
dixisset, fides ei, quam suomet testimonio confirmaret.”) This 
decision, promulgated with the force of a dogma, can only be con- 
sidered to be in strict accordance with common-sense, in the case of 
a generally accepted candidate who did not sufficiently honour his 
vocation. No exception was made with regard to Acceptus, although 
a second application for his appointment was earnestly put forward 
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by the inhabitants of Forum Julii, who were in ignorance of the 
dogmatical judgment given by the Concile. The petition was 
strenuously supported by Concordius, the Bishop of Arles and Primate 
ofthe Narbonensis. A decision, the counterpart of the first, was given 
by the Fathers of the Council. The epistle containing this judgment, 
addressed to “our dearly beloved brethren, the clergy and the 
people of the church of Forum Julii,” has been preserved. 

The omission of any mention of the Fréjus church anterior to 374 
does not imply that the bishopric was not created until the year above 
mentioned—the precise date of the earliest certified documents 
relating to the ecclesiastical history of Fréjus. On the contrary, the 
local ecclesiastical authors! are correct in agreeing that the muniment 
in question and the facts that it recalls constitute an indisputable 
proof of the anteriority of the episcopal see of Forum Jullii. 

The conversion of the second Narbonensis is attributed to Saint 
Trophime of Arles, an apostle who received his evangelising mission 
fromthe Roman pontiff. The actual date of Saint Trophime’sarrival 
is much contested by historians ; but the year 220, during the reign of 
Heliogabalus, is the time meeting with more serious acceptation. 
This date is adopted by the Bénédictins de St. Maur, who derive 
their information from the writings of Saint Gregory of Tours. The 
father of French history rendered this latter see illustrious in the sixth 
century, as did Saint Martin, Bishop of Tours, towards the end of 
the fourth, from whose historian, Severus Sulpicius, known as the 
Christian Sallust, the learned Bénédictins have also culled much 
valuable information. So far, the date of the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into the second Narbonensis is established ; but that of the 
foundation of the bishopric of Forum Julii has yet to be discovered. 
This cannot be fixed with certitude ; but the conjecture of Aubenas 
that the see may possibly have been founded soon after the arrival of 
Saint Trophime, as between the Rhéne and the Var there were only 
four towns of any importance from different points of view, namely, 
Marseilles, Aix, Arles, and Forum Julii, is plausible. It is true that 
the bishopric of Forum Julii is not mentioned among many others 
in the Acts of the first Council of Arles, which was convoked in a 
moment of scrupulous impartiality by Constantine the Great, for the 
purpose of giving the Donatists another hearing. But from this 
omission it need not be deduced, as an irrefragable proof, that the 
see was not in existence at that period ; for whereas only twelve of the 


' Besides Joseph Antelmi, Girardin (Histoire de Ja Ville et de PEglise de 
Fréjus), and Aubenas (Histoire de Fréjus, Part i. p. 211), see also M. Disdier 
(Recherches historiques sur Saint Léonce, Evéque de Fréjus et Patron du Diocese). 
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thirty-three bishops who sat in person are mentioned by name, merely 
four ecclesiastical centres, all of which as towns possessed far less 
statistical importance than Forum Julii, are designated as having sent 
non-mitred representatives. The assembly numbered eighty-two 
members, of whom a considerable percentage must have appertained 
to the Gallican Church. Presuming, however, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the see was not yet in being, there is no reason for 
assigning a later period than the reign of Constantine the Great for its 
foundation, as between that monarch’s death, in 337, and the 
date mentioned above, 374, that of the first certified documents 
relating to the ecclesiastical history of Fréjus, only thirty-seven years 
elapsed. Therefore the assumption is correct that the bishopric had 
already been established for some considerable time. 

The ensuing thirty years are characterised by an utter dearth of 
historic evidence concerning the Fréjus Church. The name of the 
prelate who occupied the see that Acceptus had declined is unknown. 
At the end of this lacuna a bishop appears, who is not only the first 
prelate authoritatively Anowmn to have borne the dignity, but who may 
also be considered as the personage with whom the episcopal history 
of Fréjus may be said to start. This bishop was Saint Léonce. He 
was—in times when Arianism and the semi-Pelagian heresies were 
rampant—unanimously accepted, by reason of his strict orthodoxy,! 
conspicuous piety, many virtues, and great services rendered to 
Christianity as a proselytiser, as the patron of the ancient foundation. 
It is fairly well established that he entered upon his episcopal functions 
in the first years of the fifth century. Great additional lustre is shed 
upon his deservedly honoured memory on account of the strong 
friendship that existed between him and Saint Honorat, the founder 
of the Lérins monastery. This famous religious foundation apper- 
tained to the diocese of Fréjus, although distant several leagues 
from its metropolis and in far closer proximity to Antibes. 

The archives of Forum Julii—which town, now that we are fairly 
embarked upon Christian times, we will for the future, for the sake 
of greater simplicity, term by its modern designation of Fréjus, al- 
though, before the adoption of this form, the place had been known 
by the name of “ Fréjuls”—having been utterly destroyed in the 
Saracenic invasion of the tenth century, historical evidence regarding 
this obscure period has to be sought for somewhat further afield. 
It is Saint Hilaire of Arles who is the authority for the bonds of 
intimacy uniting Saint Léonce and Saint Honorat, and it is most 


1 See Disdier’s Recherches historiques sur Saint Léonce; also L’ Ancien 
Bréviaire de Fréjus (printed at Turin in 1495). 
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interesting to know that it was on account of this friendship that the 
principal religious establishment in Gaul was founded upon the island 
that has been rendered celebrated by the foundation. 

The literary productions of these primitive times furnish such 
sparse details relating to the first known Bishop of Fréjus that it 
would be blameworthy to pass over in silence the few facts that the 
chroniclers have preserved. Saint Léonce had a brother, Saint Castor, 
the Bishop of Apt. Besides far better known ecclesiastical celebrities 
occupying high dignities, three priests, the eldest of whom was John, 
surnamed Cassien, a Scythian by birth, illustrated the earlier days of 
Lérins. Cassien, by practical experience, derived chiefly from a long 
residence in Palestine, Egypt, and different parts of Greece, had 
become a great authority upon monastic life. At Marseilles he 
founded the celebrated abbey of Saint Victor. Saint Castor, being 
much struck by the fame of this religious house, addressed a letter— 
which has been preserved—to the Abbé of Saint Victor, in which he 
pressed him to transcribe the Institutes of the recluses of Egypt and 
Palestine, so that their maxims might serve to form his own monks. 
Cassien agreed to the desire expressed by the Bishop of Apt, and 
drew up his twelve books on monastic institutions, which appeared 
towards the year 417. Upon an additional request of the Bishop of 
Apt, made, as Cassien states, “with an incomparable ardour for 
sanctity,” the learned monk also transcribed the Cod/ationes or 
spiritual conferences that he had held with the Anchorites of Scété, 
a desert of Lower Egypt. Saint Castor, however, died before this 
labour was terminated. The first ten conferences were dedicated in 
part to Saint Léonce, with whom the Abbé of Saint Victor had 
already had relations. By this time Saint Léonce had occupied the 
see of Fréjus for a quarter of a century. 

Only one other document has survived relating to the biography 
of this prelate. He is mentioned in a letter addressed by Pope Saint 
Célestin in 431 or 432 to the bishops of Gaul in general, and more 
especially to six bishops of Southern Gaul, who are alluded to by 
name. In this letter the Pontiff exhorted them to be vigilant with 
regard to the semi-Pelagian doctrine that had recently sprung up at 
Marseilles, and which had originated froma more or less plausible inter- 
pretation of the writings of Abbé Cassien on matters relating to Grace. 

History and tradition have divided the sacerdotal career of Saint 
Léonce into three distinct portions, namely, his effective tenure of 
the episcopacy, as clearly established on an historical basis, his 
apostleship, and, thirdly, the period at which his martyrdom is con- 
jectured to have taken place. tradition was once current favouring 
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the assumption of his martyrdom ; but it may be set aside as in- 
admissible, principally on account of the late date to which the event 
is ascribed. Should the evidence advanced in corroboration of the 
second portion be really worthy of acceptance, this Bishop of Fréjus 
appears in a pathetic and romantic light in the eyes of posterity. 
We are invited to believe, on the strength of assumptions that, it 
may be owned, are not easily set aside, that a prelate already 
advanced in life voluntarily gave up the active administration of his 
diocese in his seat of episcopal government, although retaining his 
title of bishop, and penetrated wearily into the depths of Germany 
to convert the heathen tribes, or, at least, ventured among the 
Germanas gentes,' that is to say, the Visigoths and the Burgundians, 
already established on Gallic soil, with the object of combating 
Arianism. Such is the idea that is put forward. It is clearly estab- 
lished that, in the year 433, the “ faithful and clergy ” of Fréjus elected 
a new bishop named Théodore, whence the presumption that Saint 
Léonce was dead. There is nothing very improbable in such a 
notion, as he would have then occupied the see for no less a period 
than thirty-three years. A tradition, however, survives in the Fréjus 
Church that Saint Léonce was the nominal holder of the see for a 
further space of fifteen years. These three lustra he passed in the 
manner already mentioned, and they constitute what the Church has 
denominated his apostleship. The tradition leans upon a letter 
emanating from Pope Leo the Great, in which an aged prelate 
named Léonce is alluded to as the recipient of the highest tokens of 
the Pontiff’s confidence and regard. This letter was written in 445. 
The subject giving rise to the epistle was the disputed primacy of 
Arles and Vienne. M. Disdier, who is the principal authority upon 
the episcopate of the first known Bishop of Fréjus, has, in a most 
elaborate and erudite exposition, established that no other than Saint 
Léonce of Fréjus could have been intended in the Pope’s letter, as 
at the period under review no prelate of the name of Léonce was in 
existence fulfilling the conditions enunciated in the papal epistle. 
Various other authorities had previously favoured this opinion. 
The special explanation given by M. Disdier of the singular circum- 
stance of the episcopal powers of Saint Léonce subsisting after his 
supersession by Bishop Théodore is to the effect that Saint Léonce 
did indeed leave Fréjus for a term of years, and that Théodore 
was appointed to the see, it being presumed that Saint Léonce was 


1 Directoive de la Cathédrale (ou Eglise) de Fréjus, a liturgical muniment of 
which the manuscript was drawn up in the thirteenth century under the title of 
Liber Institutionum. 
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not likely to return. Pope Leo’s letter reveals who actually was 
Bishop of Fréjus. In the meantime, Théodore represented Saint 
Léonce, so to speak. Upon the latter’s demise, Théodore became 
the sole holder and administrator of the see, as a matter of course. 
It will be gathered from what has preceded that a halo of mystery 
encircles what may be termed the latter part of the life of Saint Léonce. 
After the martyrdom of Saint Ausile, the successor of Théodore, 
a gap of five centuries occurs. This epoch is entirely devoid of civil 
history, and is almost utterly lacking in ecclesiastical chronicles. 
The dearth of muniments is attributed by Antelmi and Girardin to 
the inroads of the Saracens and other barbarians. There is a popular 
saying prevalent at Fréjus that the town has been razed to the 
ground seven times, namely, by the Vandals, the Burgundians, the 
Visigoths, the Saxons, the Lombards, the Normans, and the Saracens. 
Provencal annals only bear testimony to the Saracenic devastations. 
The thread of the history of Fréjus is not recovered until 
towards the end of the tenth century. Among the episcopal archives 
isa valuable document that all writers upon the ecclesiastical history 
of Fréjus have quoted iz extenso, and which Aubenas terms “the 
Act that bears witness to the end of the existence of ancient Forum 
Julii, and the certificate of birth of modern Fréjus.” This definition 
is intended to convey a more comprehensive meaning than appears 
upon the surface. The Act in question, of which a copy only has 
been preserved,' is a charter by the terms of which William I., fifth 
Count of Provence, restored to the bishopric of Fréjus, in the person 
of Riculfe, the first prelate who occupied the see after the expulsion 
of the Saracens, its ancient patrimony, and, at the same time, ceded 
half the town and half the surrounding district appertaining to it,? in 
order to reward the bishop, who had been the first to commence 
rebuilding Fréjus. This concession was made to the bishop and his 


1 This charter has been preserved in the cartulaire, entitled: Authenticum 
rubeum sancte Ecclesie forojuliensis. The Red Book, or Liber pilosus, as it was 
designated at a very early date, was drawn up in 1401, at the instance of Bishop 
Louis de Bolhiac. The latter term was conferred upon it in reference, probably, 
to the quality of the leather employed in its binding, while, in explanation of the 
first designation, red is considered to have been the colour of the initial letters, 
titles of the chapters, or the hue in which any extraneous matter may have been 
transcribed. The Authentique Rouge, as it is also called, contained the title-deeds 
of the revenues, privileges, and general property of the Fréjus bishopric. 

* According to some old charters, the remaining moiety reserved by the Counts 
of Provence was possessed as a fief of the second degree and under homage by 
special Vicomtes. This arrangement lasted until 1203, when the bishops became 
sole seigneurs. In 1565 Bishop Bertrand de Romans resigned all the seigneurial 
tights, with the exception of those relating to the administration of justice. 
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successors in perpetuity. This charter, while incontestably estab. 
lishing the facts of the destruction of Forum Julii by the Saracens, 
and the great assistance rendered to Riculfe for the purpose of re- 
building the town and the church, furnishes no precise dates of either 
event. The year in which the charter is drawn up is represented 
by a blank. ‘These dates have been approximately established by 
Joseph Antelmi (the contemporary writers maintaining silence with 
regard to the disaster), who mentions 915 as being the year in which 
the city was destroyed, and 975 as that in which the episcopal 
restorer began to rebuild it. William I., fifth Comte de Provence 
or of Arles, governed his state between 968 and 992. 

The town rebuilt was small, and it remained stationary for many 
decades. It was not until 1568 that it was deemed prudent to 
build a new enceint¢e, in order to enclose the straggling additions to 
Riculfe’s village. Some portions of the lofty walls and two or three 
towers of the sixteenth-century rampart still remain. The ancient 
Forum Julii must have been four or five times as large as the Fréjus 
of to-day. 

The episcopate of the founder of Fréjus extended to the year 
1000. The celebrated monastery of Montmajour, of which so much 
is preserved, erected upon a hill forming an island in the midst of 
the extravasated waters of the Rhéne, owed its foundation to Riculfe’s 
aunt Teucinda. 

The Saracen invasion of 870 accounts for the almost utter dearth 
of historical evidence relating to the five hundred years extending 
between the latter days of the fifth and the end of the tenth centuries, 
but no reason would seem to be put forward for the sparseness of 
recorded events between the termination of Riculfe’s tenure of the 
bishopric and the beginning of the fifteenth century. In the opinion 
of the local historians, hardly any circumstance, after the death of 
Riculfe, took place worthy of being recorded until the year 1100, when 
Provence in general was the scene of acivil war. The episcopate of 
no Fréjus prelate is chronicled at any length until the end of the 
thirteenth century, when Jacques d’Ossa was elected to the see. The 
sole reason that we are able to discover for terming this bishop the 
“ most illustrious ” who ever presided over the Fréjus diocese would 
seem to lie in the extraneous fact that he became Pope (under the 
title of John XXII.). The claim to greatness would be strengthened 
had he really been the son of an artisan, as some writers have ad- 
vanced ; but in the Middle Ages few bishops were of so humble an 
origin. It must also be borne in mind that Jacques d’Ossa was but 
eleven years Bishop of Fréjus, while Saint Léonce and Riculfe had 
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devoted the greater part of their long lives to the diocese. The 
greatness of a holder of any given office is in reference to his acts in 
direct connection with that office, not with regard to what he may 
perform in a different situation elsewhere. Jacques d’Ossa occupied 
the chair of St. Peter for eighteen years, while previously he had been 
Archbishop of Avignon during six years. 

In 1473, Bishop Léon Guérinet having resigned the Fréjus see, 
Pope Sixtus IV., without waiting for the presentation of King René 
and the chapter, conferred the bishopric, proprio motu, upon his 
Genoese secretary, Urbano dei Fieschi. Strongly supported by 
King René, the canons refused to acknowledge Urban as their 
bishop. The Pontiff retaliated by excommunicating the Fréjus 
chapter. 

In 1480 Provence was ravaged by the Plague. Soon the epidemic 
spread to Fréjus. This calamity led to the sojourn within its 
walls of one of those remarkable characters who not only illustrate 
an age, but who also mark an epoch in the history of the locality 
where their footsteps seem almost miraculously to guide them. 
Half of the inhabitants succumbed to the Pest, while the greater 
number of the remainder of the population, panic-stricken, took to 
flight, leaving but a few in the town, who were too prostrate to be 
removed, or who deliberately shut themselves up in their houses and 
refused to succour each other. At this paralysing juncture (we 
have reached the year 1483), there appeared upon the desolate 
coast, cast up by a shipwreck, a saintly man, Saint Frangois de 
Paule, who, so far, at least, had amid perils journeyed in safety from 
his native land, the recesses of Calabria. From this distant part of 
Southern Italy he had been summoned to the bedside of Louis XL, 
then lying at death’s door at Plessis-les-Tours, the superstitious 
monarch having caused an urgent appeal to,be conveyed to one whose 
reputation for sanctity and as a worker of miracles, he trusted, might 
stand him in good stead when it had become evident that the science 
of man was unavailing. Attended by a few companions, Saint 
Francois reached Fréjus, the nearest town to the spot upon which 
he had been thrown by the tempest. He entered by the Méous Gate. 
Painfully struck by the grim desolation reigning around, the holy 
man, as he was threading his way through the narrow streets which 
abut on the Cathedral square, met an old woman, the first human 
being whom he had yet seen within the sorrow-stricken precincts. 
Accosting her, he inquired why the town was thus deserted by its 
inhabitants. “ Hé! father,” she replied, “it is because the Plague 
is here. Half of the people have perished, and the greater number 
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of the others have fled or are shut up at home.” The saint then fell 
upon his knees, and implored Heaven to withdraw this terrible 
scourge from a town to which he had been providentially guided. 

Tradition states that a cessation of the Plague coincided with 
his prayer, while, simultaneously, those who were afflicted with 
the malady recovered their health. Girardin is the earliest local 
historian to record this tradition ;' but it had been implicitly 
believed by all his predecessors that the visitation was brought to an 
end at the moment that Saint Francois offered up his supplication. 
Within seven years after his arrival in Fréjus, a convent dedicated to 
his Order, which in his humility he denominated the ‘‘ Minimes,” was 
erected to perpetuate the memory of what had been accomplished. 
All traces of the convent have disappeared; but the church of 
Saint Francois de Paule, that appertained to the religious institution, 
is still in a perfect state of preservation. To the present day, a féte 
is annually celebrated by the population of Fréjus on the third 
Sunday after Easter, in grateful remembrance of their protector, 
whom they have chosen for their second patron. 

As time advanced, great modifications were introduced into the 
mode of nomination of the Fréjus bishops. In the more primitive 
days of the Fréjusian' Church they had been elected by the unani- 
mous consent of the “clergy and faithful.” This electoral method 
would imply that, if the ecclesiastics upon whom the general choice 
fell were not absolutely members of the local Church, they were 
at least well known in the region. Later, they were elected by 
the choice of the chapter. Finally, at a period somewhat prior to 
the times that have now been reached, the nomination of the bishops 
administering the Fréjus diocese was due to a common understand- 
ing arrived at between the canons, sovereigns, and popes. Asa 
result of this intermeddling on the part of foreign potentates in local 
affairs, prelates not only strangers to Provence, but also members of 
other nationalities, especially Italians, received the investiture of the 
bishopric. It was during the episcopate of Leo Orsini that the two 
invasions of Provence by the armies of Charles V. took place. 
Fréjus formed for a brief space the headquarters of the Imperialists. 
It was in the course of the second inroad that the cathedral was 
despoiled of all its plate and relics by the invaders. 

Fréjus, being in Eastern Provence, seems to a great extent to 
have escaped the horrors of the Wars of Religion. Also, the seven- 
teenth century presents few historic facts likely to excite the interest 
of any but enthusiastic Fréjusian students. 

} Girardin, tom. i. p. 225. Aubenas, part i. pp. 276-9. 
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Few, if any, Bishops of Fréjus have filled so prominent a place in 
general—as contrasted with purely local—history as André Hercule 
(Cardinal) de Fleury ; but what is most striking in the course of his 
long life and vivid career is the remarkable fact that, at the age of 
sixty-two, and when recovering from an attack of malignant fever 
that might well have proved fatal, circumstances disclosed to him, on 
resigning the bishopric of Fréjus, that the most brilliant part of his 
public life was yet in store for him. It would almost seem that his 
destiny had imposed delay, as he had a long life before him wherein 
to accomplish his mission. Confining ourselves to his direct con- 
nection with Fréjus, suffice it to state that Fleury governed the 
diocese for sixteen years. It was in the course of his tenure of the 
episcopate that the invasion of Provence of 1707 tookplace. Bishop 
Fleury did much to temper the animosity inevitable to warlike 
operations, and it is entirely due to his intervention that Fréjus 
escaped horrors that might possibly have been perpetrated. Among 
the many beneficent acts that have been recorded of this eminent 
prelate during his tenure of the bishopric is the installation of the 
Charité de Nevers sisters in the Hétel-Dieu. The historian Girardin 
was curé at Fréjus during Fleury’s episcopate. 

To Fréjus is due the birth of one of the most remarkable men in 
France during the Revolution and the period immediately preceding 
it. This historical character was Abbé Sieyés. 

There is one Fréjusian family in particular of which the members 
in the course of the same generation shed great lustre upon their 
native town. Allusion is made to the four Antelmis. All were 
ecclesiastics. 

The most famous was the third in chronological order, Joseph 
Antelmi, the ecclesiastical historian of Fréjus. He was a writer who 
would have done honour to any age in the realms of history and 
theology. His best-known work, to which he devoted fifteen years, 
is his ‘‘ Dissertation.” 

The greatest trial that Fréjus had to undergo in connection with 
the Revolution was the suppression of the bishopric. A short time 
previous to the Reign of Terror, the “Civil Constitution of the Clergy” 
had preserved the see, which had been conferred upon a curé named 
Rigouard, who was also one of the deputies for the province at the 
States-General. Rigouard was thus merely a constitutional bishop, and 
the nomination did not meet with the approbation of the Fréjusians., 
As it happened, the Concordat, although, as times went, favourable 
to religion in general, was to Fréjus, as far as its bishopric was con- 
cerned, little less inimical than the Terror, and far more dis- 
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advantageous than the Civil Constitution of the Clergy, which had 
maintained a bishopric in each Department. The Concordat, in 
fact, suppressed the Fréjus see, and formed of the Departments of 
Var and Bouches-du-Rhéne one huge diocese ruled by the Arch- 
bishop of Aix. Moreover, by being deprived of its bishopric, the 
town lost the sole surviving remnant of its former splendour. Con- 
sequently, it is easy to conceive how ardently the population longed 
for its re-establishment. This happy event was brought about in 
1817 by the Government of the Restoration. In 1845 Casimir 
Wicart, who was then Bishop of Fréjus, obtained permission to add 
the name of Toulon to the title of his diocese. 

Up to the date of the suppression of the Fréjus bishopric only 
thirty-two prelates, according to a calculation of our own, seem to 
have been mentioned by local historians as worthy of being chronicled, 
a proof of the sad state of dilapidation into which the municipal 
and episcopal archives had fallen. Such a paucity of data offers a 
painful contrast to the ecclesiastical history preserved by other 
towns in Provence. Suffice it to mention the bishopric of Antibes, 
By a Bull emanating from Genoa, and bearing the date of the 14th of 
the Calends of August (July 19), 1243, Innocent IV. ordered the trans- 
lation of the bishopric of Antibes to Grasse. The first bishop of the 
transferred see was Bertrand d’Aix, the fortieth and last Bishop of 
Antibes !! 

The reason why the Fréjusians had to wait so considerable a time 
before their bishopric was re-established is not difficult to discover. 
Its restoration amounted to an impossibility so long as Napoleon 
held supreme power ; but the explanation of this matter is involved 
with the last episode of the history of Fréjus upon which we intend 
to dwell. 

On October 9, 1799, Buonaparte disembarked at Saint-Raphaél, 
on his sudden and almost clandestine return from Egypt. A small 
obelisk erected on the Cours Jean Bart commemorates this event. 
Local historians have mentioned the disembarkation of Buonaparte 
as having taken place at Fréjus. In point of fact, Saint-Raphaél, as 
alluded to in the proces-verbal drawn up by the Agents-municipaux, 
is, legally speaking, the landing-place of the Gulf of Fréjus, the 
entrance to the ancient Roman harbour (which outlet was once 
situated at less than one kilometre from the spot where Saint- 
Raphaél was subsequently built) having been choked by the sand, 


1 See Grasse, by the late M. Paul Sénéquier, cap. iv. p. 46; also Tisserand’s 
History of Nice. 
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and the Fréjus municipality holding maritime jurisdiction as far as 
Théoule. 

The formalities invariably attendant upon landing having been 
waived by the Fréjus municipality, the hero of Egypt was invited to 
come on shore at once. He did so amid the most enthusiastic 
acclamations. On his way northward, the General halted for a very 
brief space at Fréjus. 

Pius VII., besides having granted the Concordat, had also con- 
sented to crown the First Consul, upon the latter’s assumption of 
the title of Emperor. By this act of coronation a royal impress was 
conferred upon the Buonaparte sept, as far as it lay in the papal 
power to bestow it. Divergencies of opinion, however, soon mani- 
fested themselves between the great spiritual chief and the powerful 
French monarch. Enmity did not fail to declare itself on the 
Emperor’s side. In 1808 he deprived the Pope of his states. In 
the following year, after having taken Rome, the victorious potentate 
ordered the Pontiff to be seized and conveyed to France. Aftera 
sojourn of two weeks at Grenoble, orders arrived to re-convey him to 
Savona. In fear of the hostile demonstrations against himself that 
the passage of the beloved head of the Church would inevitably 
occasion among the outraged people of Piedmont, Savoy, and 
Tuscany, the Emperor gave directions that the return journey to 
Italy should be along the valley of the Rhéne and through Provence. 
Four days after his departure from Grenoble the Pope arrived 
at Fréjus, receiving there, as, in fact, he had everywhere along 
the route, the deepest marks of sorrowful respect. The Holy 
Father passed the night at an hostelry known in those days by 
the name of the “ Hétel des Quatre Saisons.” By a curious stroke of 
destiny, it was reserved to the Fréjusians, before five years had elapsed, 
to behold their two illustrious guests once more; but under what 
changed circumstances! Now the réles were to be reversed. This 
time it was to be the turn of the Pope to come in glory and triumph, 
and the fallen Emperor to pass through in ignominy and abasement. 

The Napoleonic star may be said to have attained its apogee in 
1812. In that year the Emperor caused the Pope to be transported 
from Savona to Fontainebleau. In the beginning of 1814 France 
found herself menaced by a formidable European coalition, and 
Napoleon, fearing that further detention of the head of the Roman 
Church might serve but to create additional complications, gave 
instructions that Pius VII. should be once more conducted to Italy. 
The Pope quitted Fontainebleau as a liberated captive on January 22, 
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1814. Simultaneously, Napoleon left Paris to take command of the 
French armies. 

On February 8 the Pope arrived at Fréjus. He passed the night 
at the Hétel Pascal. Although, in fulfilment of the Emperor’s strict 
injunctions, he had been escorted across France by the most 
circuitous routes, his whole progress had been one long ovation. 

On February 9 Pius VII. left Fréjus. On April 27 Napoleon 
returned there. But in this brief interval what changes had occurred 
in the fortunes of the Pope’s persecutor! ‘The Emperor had 
succumbed and had been constrained to abdicate. Conducted to 
the southern coast for transportation to Elba, the four European 
Commissaires were barely able to protect him from the violence 
of the people, as he approached Avignon. In Fréjus he was favour. 
ably received ; but so hostile had his reception been throughout 
Provence that the demeanour of the southerners elicited from him 
the exclamation that he regretted that Fréjus was in that province. 
Upon this—his second visit to the historic town—the fallen potentate 
alighted at the same hotel that Pius VII. had evacuated but little 
over six weeks before. He even occupied the same room. On the 
following morning he was taken to Saint-Raphaél, and embarked on 
the Jntrépide for conveyance to Elba. 

Besides exhibiting a marvellous instance of worldly vicissitudes, 
the entire episode affords an example of the fragile nature of all power 
built upon mundane ambition. It shows how, in a brief space, it may 
crumble into dust, however formidable its human impersonation. It 
points out how true greatness, tempered by humility, may for a time 
lie prostrate at the feet of oppression, but that the moment comes at 
last when Justice reasserts her sway, and enables the persecuted to 
behold the downfall of their ravisher. 


¥F, G. DUNLOP- VALLACE-GOODBODY. 





THE SHADOWY WAY. 


«‘ Even thou, my companion . . . mine own familiar friend.” 


HY must he go alone into the dark ? 
May I not follow, just a little way— 
Or walk beside, and lend a helping hand ? 


The Spirit of the Night waits patiently 

At the wide-open window, waits to take 

His weary soul and bear it far away 

Across the meadows, green with thoughts of Spring, 
Over the dim hills, through the dreamy woods, 

Till this great city ’neath the yellow moon 

Lies sleeping in the distance, and they reach 

The gate of that strange path my friend must tread. 


They say that he mus¢ tread it, and alone. 

But for that must I know he would not leave 
Me thus without one sign, one parting word. 

For we were friends, and always shall be, though 
Death step between and hide beneath his wings 
The one, and bid the other go and live 

His life on to the end, alone. 


How short 
A time, my friend, was given to us to test 
And prove our friendship’s faithfulness !_ Just three 
Swift, flying years have passed since first we met, 
And paused—and looked—and looked yet once again— 
And then were friends! Oh, friendship such as ours 
Is given to but a few. So rare, so sweet 
A thing I ne’er had dreamt of in the years— 
Those years, how barren and remote they seem !— 
Before our hearts and tongues together spoke, 
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Our friendship was a gift so dearly prized 

That deep within our lives we kept it hid. 

Only when none were near we took it out, 
Unfolded it, and gloried in it when, 

Freed of all wrappings, it between us lay 

Spread in its beauty. Moments such as these 
Came seldom, for we never dared to risk 

The chance that others’ mocking eyes might fall 
Upon it with their scornful, withering gaze. 

We knew—that was enough—we Anew ’twas there. 
Many a happy hour we two have spent 

Wandering through the streets of this great London— 
Although one scarce would think that such a flower 
As ours could bloom there—while the summer sky 
Uncovered one by one her golden eyes, 

And cast aside the dusky veil of twilight 

Behind which she had sorrowed for the sun. 

Oh, how we hugged our treasure close, and laughed 
To think that no man there could see or guess 

The jewel lying hidden in our hearts. 

Not even he who walked beside us, touched 

Our shoulder, rubbed against our sleeve ; nor he 
Who met us on the pathway face to face, 

And turned perhaps, and wondered who we were 
Who wandered thus at night-time arm-in-arm, 

With lips that seldom spoke, and eyes that smiled. 
And other times, when through the sunny days 

We let our boat go drifting down the river, 

And lay and watched the water rushing past 
Whirling the sunbeams with it in its flight, 

When none were there to see save sun and sky 
And over-hanging trees, and none could hear 

Save the swift water and the skimming birds, 

Then, too, we brought our friendship out and gloried 
In its perfection. Those indeed were hours 

’Tis good to have lived. And others, too, there were— 
Still nights of Spring, when in the cool, green country 
We paced the garden paths, the scented lanes ; 

Or winter evenings, when the blazing fire 

Alone lit up the dimness of the room, 

And two arm-chairs of warm and shadowy depths 
Were drawn before it, and two pipes were lit— 
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Then, though the night-windjroared and whistled loud 
As though he coveted a place beside 

Our glowing fire, and though the drifting flakes 

Of snow fell thick and fast outside our doors, 

We were not troubled, Our fire-side was warm, 

And we were there together, just we two. 


We two! Wetwo! And now ’twill be no more 
“We two,” but only one—one left behind, 

The other started7off along the road 

‘That leads through darkness to eternity. 

Walk slowly, O my friend, haste not your steps ! 
Look oft for me ; I surely follow soon. 

I know you cannot stay, e’en if you would, 
Though through the window floats the breath of Spring— 
And surely that would hold you if there were 
Aught that could touch you now! But even Spring’s 
Glad, glorious kiss is robbed of all its power 
When Death lifts up his hand and points to one, 
And says, “Come, follow me, and I will show you 
Many strange things you never saw before, 

And lead you by strange paths you never trod.” 
Perhaps even now the gate before you swings 
And you must enter, willingly or not, 

And take the first dread step into the dark. 
Perhaps you pause and look for me, and ask 

The Keeper of the Gate if you-may stop 

And wait until I come, so that we might, 

As oft before, go walking arm-in-arm, 

And make the way seem short instead of long, 
And light, instead of dark and slippery. 

But no, it cannot be. You bravely step 

Into the deepening shadows, all alone. 

And yet I feel your footsteps will not slip ; 
Perhaps some wiser Friend than I is there 

To guide you past the pitfalls. But the gate 
Swings back and shuts me out. I cannot see 
Where now you walk—I only know that I, 

Your friend, am left alone—alas ! far more 
Alone than you, although my life will hold 

One sunlit chamber, full of memories 

Of you and of those three short, sunlit years. 
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But soon perhaps—who knows ?—the Keeper may 
Open the gate again and let me pass. 

Then will I run and hasten through the dark 
Until I find you, never mind how far 

In front. So, do not hurry on too fast, 

But wait, oh, wait for me,fmy friend, my friend ! 


SYDNEY HESSELRIGGE, 





TABLE TALK. 


Mr. SwWINBURNE’S COLLECTED POEMS. 


COLLECTION in library form of Mr. Swinburne’s poetry and 
drama has long been a desideratum. The first two volumes 
of this have appeared! in a handsome and convenient shape, and 
the entire work, so far as regards the lyrical portion, is likely to be 
in the reader’s hands in the course of the present year. I cannot 
doubt that the enthusiastic welcome I myself accord this publication 
will be conceded by all lovers of poetry. Never in the history of 
literature has plenary recognition of the arrival of one of the immortals 
been so frankly and so warmly accorded as in the case of Mr. 
Swinburne. One temporary outburst of incompetency and malignity 
there was, its excuse being found in the appearance of the very 
volume of Poems and Ballads a reprint of which forms the first 
volume of the collection. The effect of this, though perceptible 
enough at the outset, soon ceased to be felt, and the work, which has 
constituted the permanent delight of scholars and lovers of poetry, 
and has never undergone any form of curtailment or mutilation, now 
appears without, so far as I can detect, the elision of a comma or 
an apostrophe, and without provoking any word of censure. On 
the contrary, the issue of a complete edition has been a subject of 
warm congratulation throughout the world of journalism. 


PuRITAN OUTBURSTS IN ENGLAND. 


UTBREAKS of prurient indignation such as were caused by the 

first appearance of Poems and Ballads are a familiar feature 

in the history of later English literature. They are partly, but not 
wholly, an outcome of the Puritanism in which the country was formerly 
steeped. Respectability in the person of Roger Ascham protested 
against the romances of chivalry. The Morte Arthur even, in which 
modern judgment has found so much that is profitable in teaching 
and poetical in suggestion, was rebuked by Ascham, himself a 
gambler and a cockfighter, for licentiousness and cruelty, “the whole 


1 Chatto & Windus. 
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pleasure” of the book standing, according to the author of Zhe Scho. 
master, “in two speciall poyntes, in open mans slaughter and bold 
bawdrye.” Marlowe’s Hero and Leander and Shakespeare’s “ sugred 
sonnets ” doubtless bred antagonism in Puritan circles, few echoes 
of which have reached modern times, though, in the constant protests 
of civic authority against players and playhouses, poets were probably 
included. Not, however, until the well-earned invective of Jeremy 
Collier against the scandalous obscenities of Wycherley, Dryden, 
and the Restoration dramatists generally, was any severe censure 
passed upon the drama as apart from the stage. The indecencies 
of Swift and Pope and the indelicacies of Prior appear to have 
provoked little comment, and it was not until the arrival of the 
nineteenth century, and the advent of the “Scotch Reviewers” 
upon whom Byron so crushingly retorted, that the practice of poet- 
baiting began. 


Burns, Byron, SHELLEY, Keats, WORDSWORTH. 


NDOWED with a freedom of utterance which Aristophanes 
might have envied, and Rabelais could scarcely have 
surpassed, Burns appealed so directly to national sentiment that he 
escaped censure from the most strait-laced people in the world, and 
passed unrebuked everywhere except in the conventicle. For Byron 
it was reserved to -be the victim of the first of these outbreaks of 
Mrs. Grundy that have since become recurrent. Byron has told 
how he awoke one morning and found himself famous. He might, 
had he been so minded, have added that he woke another morning 
and found himself infamous. Into the question what written word 
or acted deed raised the cry that hounded him out of England I will 
not enter. I will only say that the man whom foreign nations 
regarded in his day as the first of English poets, and still hold the 
second, a writer who has had more influence than any other upon 
foreign thought, was sent to end his days in exile. Here he was 
joined by Shelley, the divinely endowed dreamer, deprived by 
authority of the primary rights of citizenship. Keats at the same 
epoch was bidden to go “ back to his gallipots” by self-constituted 
critics who had fed upon thistles till they had lost all taste for 
“nectared sweets” and all memory of “the true, the blushful 
Hippocrene.” The rage seemed, indeed, to be not against the 
licence allowed himself by the poet, but against poetry itself; and 
not all the virtuous moralising of Wordsworth could win him pardon 
for having charged his verse with imagination and beauty beyond the 
grasp of his appraisers. 
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Table Talk. 


Morris, ROSSETTI, AND LATER POETS. 


T would be easy to dwell on matters such as the long-enduring 
I neglect of Morris, the fierce arraignment of the “spasmodic 
school,” venomous assaults upon Rossetti, the opposition encountered 
by some of the experiments even of Tennyson. For Mr. Swinburne 
was reserved an outburst of rancour and incompetence unequalled 
since the days of Keats. What a croak it was! 

As when those hinds that were transformed to frogs 


Railed at Latona’s twin-born progeny 
Which after held the sun and moon in fee. 


Yet in this case, as in other cases, the storm subsided as quickly 
as it arose, and the Poems and Ballads rest peacefully on the same 
shelf with the Revolt of Islam, Don Juan, Hyperion, and the Prelude, 
and “ nobody seems one penny the worse.” I dare not hope that 
the lesson of wisdom has been learnt, or that the next great poet, 
should he ever show himself, and prove, as needs he must, utterly 
unlike anything that has gone before, will have any more hospitable 
reception than his predecessors. Now, even, some of my readers will 
shrug their shoulders or smile when I say, what is unquestionably 
true, that the statesman to whom until these later days we used to 
look up is but the registrar of the ideas of the poet. 


Mr. SWINBURNE’S DEDICATORY EPISTLE. 


HE Dedicatory Epistle to the poet’s friend, Mr. Watts-Dunton, 
which constitutes all in the way of preface or introduction 

that is supplied to the collected edition of Mr. Swinburne’s Poems, 
isin no sense an apologia, as I have heard it called. It is rather a 
fresh challenge. Having “nothing to regret and nothing to recant,” 
the writer dreams neither of excuse nor apology. His critics scorn- 
ful or mournful of a generation ago he dismisses with the implied 
rebuke that they were unable to discriminate between “ photographs 
from life” and “sketches from imagination.” “Some,” he con- 
tinues, “ which keen-sighted criticism has dismissed with a smile as 
ideal or imaginary, were as real and actual as they well could be: 
others which have been taken for obvious transcripts from memory 
were utterly fantastic or dramatic.” In Songs before Sunrise 
every line, from the first to the last, was written “in submissive 
obedience to Sir Philip Sidney’s precept—' Look in thine heart, and 
write.” On the utterances concerning his plays Mr. Swinburne is 
no less outspoken. His aim in the earlier of them was to do some- 
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thing “not utterly unworthy of a young countryman of Marlowe the 
teacher, and Webster the pupil of Shakespeare, in the line of work 
which these three poets had left as a possibly unattainable example 
for Englishmen.” “ Bothwell” was called by Mr. Swinburne, in the 
dedication in verse to Victor Hugo, a “drame épique,” and the 
description won from the Frenchman this magnificent eulogy, 
‘“‘Occuper ces deux cimes, cela n’est donné qu’a vous.” 


Mr. SWINBURNE AS A POET. 


EANTIME, all storms past, the position of Mr. Swinburne on 

the topmost slopes of Helicon is secure. In a matter such 

as this I speak with absolute certainty. None with an elementary 
knowledge of poetry, and such are few, will contradict me. No 
such volume of firstfruits as that before me has ever seen the light. 
I use that term “ firstfruits ” advisedly, even though other works, 
including the incomparable “ Atalanta in Calydon,” had preceded. 
A volume including poems such as the “ Ballads of Life and 
Death,” the “ Triumph of Time,” “ A Leave-Taking,” the “ Hymn to 
Proserpine,” the “Garden of Proserpine,”—but why continue ?—is 
unprecedented in literature. The only perceptible effect of its hostile 
reception was that the offer of the Laureateship, which, presumably, 
Mr. Swinburne would not have accepted, was never made, and the 
laurels which on any head but his must shape themselves into a 
foolscap went elsewhere, with the result that we crave only for the 
abolition of the office they symbolise. We are in no sense attacking 
personally the present wearer, whose claims to them seem as 
respectable as those of any acknowledged competitor in the race. 
If ever, however, there was a case of aut Cesar aut nullus—to 
change somewhat the application of the Roman Emperor’s charac- 
teristic if apocryphal speech—it was this. “The dread voice is 
past,” however, and Alpheus may return. No more is to be done 
than to await the conclusion of a work which has been long in coming, 
and will, when completed, be one of the greatest of attainable 


delights. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 





